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THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO™PANY LIMITED 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HIRE 


From Seedsmen, lronmengers 
end Chemists. 7 


SEASONED OAK GreenHouses 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


% SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED TO 
GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 


TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 
MAXIMUM LIGHT 

WILL NOT WARP’ OR ROT 
x ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free 

to your door. Erected on delivery. Deferred 

Terms. Full details of prices and 50 sizes Ah io Smite, from £53.15.0. 
available in: 


FREE CATALOGUE 


from 


OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES 
(Dept.J.R.H), WELLINGTON, SALOP. pean-tos. 15.6. 


THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 
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GARDEN 


MASTER ©” INTEREST 


Pheamatic Hand SPRAYER 


SEND NOW FOR — 


TOYNBEE’S NEW CATALOGUE. 
Contains 128 pages of first class Garden 
Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Hedge, Her- 
baceous, Rock and Climbing plants for 
Walls and Fences. 


This latest issue is specially prepared 


| for new gardens; it contains many choice 
Highly suitable for all Horticultural and | additions for the connoisseur and one of 


Greenhouse Spraying | the main features is the inclusion of several 
i border plans designed for gardens of all 
LLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS "128 and for various aspects. 


ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


EES 1959/60 


CATALOGUE 


OBTAINABLE FROM (1/6 Post Free) 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES | Your Guide to a beautiful Garden. 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO: NURSERIES, 
| BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX Tel. Eastergate 2/21/2. 


Penguin Handbooks 


Recently Published 


ROCK GARDENS 
By E, B. ANDERSON, late President, Alpine Garden Society 


A useful volume on the making of rock gardens and the propagation and planting 
of rock plants. A comprehensive descriptive list of recommended plants based 
on the author’s experience is given. 


Fully illustrated. Price gs., by post ss. 9d. 


‘An admirable, practical and inexpensive book, written by an expert with fifty years 
experience behind him.’ V. Sackville-West in ‘The Observer’ . 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL FLOWERS 
By A. P. BALFouR, V.M.H. 
An extra large volume with over 150 illustrations. Price 6s., by post 7s. 


‘This outstanding book . . . is, I consider, one of the best of its kind ever written. 1 
only wish I could have had this valuable book over sixty years ago, when I first started to 
learn my annuals.” Fred Streeter in ‘Books of the Month’. 


Obtainable from THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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HALTS 
SHEDS - GREENHOUSES - WORKSHOPS 


Last Longer - Look Better ! 
NO PAINT NEEDED MORTICED 
AND TENONED JOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


SHEDS from £13.15.0 


NO DEPOSIT. First payment 
with order and balance over 
6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 


from £19.0.0 
FREE DELIVERY 


Write today for Super Catalogue showing Cedarwood 
FREE in full ins ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD-44 PADDOCK WOOD: TONBRIDGE - KENT 


By appointment to By ointment ti 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth I cafe Queen Elizabeth 
Garden Contractors and The ‘Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 4 Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. ; cee, William Wood & Son Ltd. 


Absolute perfection may elude us until the end of 

time, but William Wood have been engaged in testing 

and improving the craft of garden making for over a 

century. They provide a complete gardening service. 
Transplanting large trees up to 30 ft. high, for 
example. William Wood undertake the selection and 
pre-preparation one or two years in advance, the 
provision of lifting tackle and transport, handling, 
preparation of new tree pits, planting, wind protection, 

guying to sleepers or other means, after-care 
programmes. 

William Wood are also expert in the best techniques 

for planting trees of normal size, shrubs, roses and 
herbaceous plants; the production of grass areas; grit 
mason’s work, walls and paving; pools and fountains; Ni 
and making gravel paths and drives. \ 


William Wood ‘Limited 


TAPLOW + BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
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illustrated 
SPRING CATALOGUE 
and Garden Guide 


Write NOW for your 
AS new copy 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD 
perr.R EDINBURGH - 7 


DOBBIE’S SELECTED SEEDS 
GIVE FULL SATISFACTION 


SAVE MONEY 


by raising your own bedding plants next spring and preserve your 
tender plants during the cold winter months for an even better show 


in the garden next year — , 


A well constructed GREEN- 
HOUSE should have a place 
in every Garden. Our 
wide range of ‘*All-Cedar” 
Greenhouses, which do not 
require painting, are neat 
in appearance and blend in 
with any garden layout, as 
well as fulfilling every re- 
quirement of the Green- 
house enthusiast 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue of All-Cedar 
Greenhouses and Summer Houses 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE LTD 


Phone: FRANT 147 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 
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Now you can start earlier and enjoy 
sooner a wider range of plants and 
flowers 


whether you have 


a a cold or heated 


Electric ‘*PROPAGATOR’ 


greenhouse. 
Humex ‘Propagator’ consists of 
a low voltage warming wire em- 
bedded in sand on which you stand 
seed pans and pots surrounded 
with granulated peat. Large 
enough for average needs, it fits 
any greenhouse bench. Current 
consumption is low and controlled 
by a thermostat. You get almost 
$ 8q. ft. of propagating area for 34. 
or 4d. a week - reducing, and often 
saving altogether, the cost of heat- 
ing the whole greenhouse. Send 
coupon below now for full details. 


for seed germination and striking of cuttings 


P send me, wii igati 
POST TO-DAY end me, wichous obligation, free leaf 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. (DEPT. RHP), Humex House, 
11-13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Phone: Byfleet 3897 


SPECIFICATION size: 36ins. 
x 20ins. x rr}ins. A.C. Mains 
200-250 v. Supplied complete with 
peat, glass for top, soil thermo- 
meter, 6 seed pans, thermostat and 
2 yds. cable, 


£13 610.0 carn paw 


much easier with 


a Tarpen 


Logging and felling with Tarpen Electric Chain Saw means 
good-bye to back-aching labour! This easy-to-use, quality 
built tool cuts through ten-inch timber in seconds — yet 
weighs only 144 Ibs. ? h.p. motor can quickly be fitted with 
Circular Saw & Sander Polisher attachment, Hoe, Tiller or 


Write for free leaflets giving details of the Tarpen way of making life 
much easier. 


Price of Chain Saw 
and Motor: £39. 10s. 


Circular Saw and 
Sander Polisher attachment 


With this new attachment 
the Tarpen Chain Saw can 
be converted into a power- 
ful Circular Saw—the 7}” 
blade will rip or cross-cut 
timber up to 2%” thick—or 
into an efficient Sander 
Polisher. The complete 
attachment also fits exist- 
ing Tarpen Chain Saws 
and Hoe Tillers. Circular 
Saw’Sander Polisher at- 
tachment, price: 216, 


Tools that are really built jor the job. 


Tarpen Engineering Co. Led., 


24 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. KENesingten 3491 (7 lines) 
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BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


WHEELS 

12° by 2° 
w ROLLER BEARING 

12” DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


carnuace £14 .6.3 Pao 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S$. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 
Send for Illustrated omen (HSJ) for complete range of 


WINTER WASHES 


The “ FALCON ” Pneumatic Sprayer 
Easy Spraying at Lowest Cost 
Model No. 1 (as illustrated) with Single Shoulder Strap. 
Working capacity 2 gallons. rice: 5.0 
Mode! No. 2 with 2 Shoulder Straps and Back Rest. 
Working capacity 2 gallons. Price: €7.17.0 
also 15 ft. Aluminium Telescopic Lance (as illustrated) 
Price: £3.9.9 
For details of our full range of Spraying and Dusting 
Equipment, please write for Catalogue to : 
COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box No. 9-67 BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


Sussex Grown 


Nursery Stock 
of finest quality 


from our 100-acre Nurseries situated in 
the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


We Offer Large Quantities of 


Roses, Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Conifers, Climbers, Hedge 
Plants, Herbaceous and Rock Plants 

in great variety 


Visitors are cordially welcomed 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 

THE 

BARNHAM 

NURSERIES LTD. 


BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 
SUSSEX (Established 1880) 


Du 


WALTERC.SLOCOCK, 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 

1959/60 

CATALOGUES 

POST FREE 

“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 

GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 
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CLOGGEES 
XMAS GIFTS FOR shox 
THE GARDENER tn confor, Bo not 


cleaned, rotproof, and 
guaranteed to withstand 


THE F 
RAIN GAUGE hard wear 


An accurate inexpensive rain gauge, self Sizes 3-5 I7/- per pair. 
registering, measures from 1 point to Sizes 6-12 186 per pair, hens 

6 inches of rainfall. Made from weather postage and packing 2/-. a 
resisting plastic. Essential to keen GATHERER 
gardeners. Full instructions enclosed. THE 


avoids 


The measure allgardeners 

KNEE have been waiting for, 

SPECIALLY GRADU.- 

PROTECTORS _ ATED for most of the 
popular non-branded 

These new rubber strap- fertilisers. The Sulphates, 
on protectors, made from * National Growmore etc. 
soft resilient rubber, also seeds. Easy-to-read 
weatherproof inside and scale. Made of durable 
out, are light, easy and material unaffected by 
ot 3] most garden chemicals. 


comfort when kneeling. Only each, post and 
packing 6d. 


17/- per pair, postage and packing 1/6 
9/- each, postage and packing 1/- 


Send 3d. stamp for 88-page catalogue containing many other “aids to easy gordening.”’ All orders ang enquiries promptly attended to. 


E. J. WOODMAN & SONS (PINNER) LTD. 


(Dept. R.H.S.) 19-25 HIGH STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX felephone: Pinner 802 (7 lines) 


THE 
UNIVERSAL 


ONE macuine PLouGHS AND 
ROTARY CULTIVATES 


Also cuts grass with Cutter Bar or 21” Rotary 
Cutter, trims hedges, saws timber, tows a trailer, 
sprays paint and insecticide, hoes. 


FITTED WITH THREE FORWARD SPEEDS AND 
REVERSE 
All AUTO CULTO MODELS are fitted with 
4-STROKE ENGINES 

Smaller AUTO CULTO Machines from 687 

Pri, sae Write for details and name of nearest ogent to: 
ALLEN & SIMMONDS (AUTO CULTO) LTD 

De Montfort Road, Reading, Berks. Tel. Reading 54471 
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STRAWSON GREENHOUSES 
ANSWER YOUR PROBLEM 


Strawson Greenhouses are designed 
and built to meet your specific needs. 
Whether you are a specialist grower or 
an amateur and wherever in the country 
you are, Mr. Strawson himself will 
gladly come along on request to give 
you his expert advice and will supervise 
the design and building of your Green- 
house. 


Strawson Greenhouses are praised and 
recommended by many leading horti- 
culturists who rely upon Strawson’s to 
house their prize plants — give yours 
the same protection. 


There’s nothing but quality ina STRAWSON STRAWSON 
Greenhouse. 
* QUALITY materials—including specially 


selected frame timbers, fully matured 


before use. 
*® QUALITY workmanship — by Strawson- 
trained craftsmen. Consult by letter or telephone at: 
QUALITY inepection inctades 100% G. F. STRAWSON & SON (rey. 2:22 


HORLEY, SURREY: TEL. HORLEY 130 


cooKS “SUPRA” TROLLEY KNEELER (Registered Design 873960) 
710 “‘Supra”’ 

Gardening with Ease enables you to get the Best 
out of your hobby, avoiding that fatigue by stooping. 
Specification: Aluminium Frame — 4 Hardwood 
Rollers — Rubber Mat (14” x 7” x 2”) — Four inches 
from ground. Move from plant to plant without 
getting up. Carriage Paid (U.K.) 42/6 Complete. 


709. This improved design has all the 709 
features of 710, plus the added ad- The New “Supra” Trolley 
vantages of easy rising and a seat for fitted with 


those incapacitated. Can be used for 
carrying weed basket, etc. etc. 


Carriage Paid (U.K.) 77/6 Complete 


important Notice: To All Customers 
who have purchased our 710 “Supra”, 
we are able to offer 709 SSH.—Steel 
Support Handles with fittings, which 
can be easily fixed to your trolley. 


Carriage Paid (U.K.) 22/6 
Removable Hard-Wood Seat 

12/6 extra 
This will make your trolley as illus- 
trated (709). 


Our illustrated list of Brushes and Horticultural Tools 
will be sent free on request. 
COOKS (Nowich) BRUSHES LIMITED 
of Quality Brushes since 18/4 
DAVEY PLACE (18), NORWICH, NORFOLK, NOR 388 


Steel Side Support Handies 
Removable Wooden Slatted 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


Shows 


Fortnightly Flower Show and Late 
iti Apple and Pear Competition, in 
WEDNESDAY, December 2 hee N Hall peution, 1 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show and Or- 
WEDNESDAY, January 27 Competition, in 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. . 


Lectures 
Tugspay, December 1, at 3 P.M. “Influence of Gibberellins on Plant 
Growth and Development”, by DR. P. W. BRIAN, F.R.S. 
Tuespay, January 26, at 3 P.M. “‘Wisley Gardens through the Year” by 
MR. F. P. KNIGHT, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


Joint Chrysanthemum Committee Meeting on December 15— 
The Joint Chrysanthemum Committee will meet on Tuesday, Dec- 
ember 15, to consider novelties. Exhibits, together with completed 
forms, should be handed to the Secretary of the Committee by 11.30 
A.M. 
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Orchid Committee Meeting on January 12, 1960—If necessary 
the Orchid Committee will meet on Tuesday, January 12, 1960, to 
consider novelties. Anyone wishing to submit a novelty to the Com- 
mittee on January 12 must inform the Secretary by January 4, 1960, 
but earlier if possible, so that the necessary arrangements may be made. 

Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1959 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 23, 1960, at 3 P.M. 
The Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in 1959, in order that 
there may be ample room for all who wish to attend. It is hoped that 
as many Fellows as possible will be present. 

Distribution of Surplus Seeds—The annual distribution of 
surplus seeds from the Society’s Gardens at Wisley to Fellows will 
take place during the first few weeks of 1960. A List of the seeds avail- 
able, together with a Form of Application was sent with the November 
JOURNAL to all Fellows resident overseas. The completed Forms should 
be returned to Wisley as soon as possible as the stocks of many seeds 
are small and soon exhausted. 

No Lists or Forms are being sent to Fellows resident in the 
British Isles except upon request. Fellows resident in the British 
Isles (including the Channel Islands and Eire) who wish to parti- 
cipate in the distribution should apply immediately for the List 
and Form to The Director (Seed Applications), The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey, and 
enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. The completed Form must 
be returned so as to reach Wisley not later than December 31, 
1959. 

Examination for the Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening 
—This Examination is intended for the professional teacher who is 
giving instruction in school gardening. Eighteen candidates entered 
for the Intermediate Examination and sixteen reached the required 
standard in the written examination to go forward to the practical 
tests. Of those candidates, eleven received a pass in the examination as 
a whole, and will be eligible to proceed to the Final Examination if or 

when they are able to satisfy the regulations governing entry for that 
examination. 

Twelve candidates presented themselves for the Final Examination, 
of whom all reached the required standard in the written examination 
to proceed to the practical tests. Eleven candidates were successful in 
the examination as a whole, and the Diploma has been awarded as 
follows: 


MR. D. H. BARKER MR. G. HOPKINSON 
MR. L. S. BETTS MR. P. J. MARTIN 
MR. J. S. DOUGAN MR. D. J. NICOLLE 
MR. G. A. FISHER MR. C. D. L. ROSSER 
MISS M. H. GREEN MR. K. F. WARD 


MR. L. A. H. HIBBS 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
The Society’s Examinations in 1960—Candidates wishing to 


enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture to be held in 1960 
are reminded that the closing dates for the receipt of entry forms are 
as follows: General Examination in Horticulture—Monday, January 
11, 1960; National Diploma in Horticulture, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations, and N.D.H. Honours—Monday, February 1, 1960; 
Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations—Monday, February 1, 1960. 

Publications—The attention of Fellows is drawn to the leaflet and 
order form for Publications inserted in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

International Orchid Conference, 1960—The Third World 
Orchid Conference, which is being sponsored jointly by the American 
Orchid Society, the British Orchid Growers’ Association and The Royal 
Horticultural Society, will be held in London in 1960. The first con- 
ference was held in St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., in 1954, and the second 
in Hawaii in 1957. 

The exhibition of orchids arranged in connexion with the Con- 
ference will be staged at the Chelsea Show on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, May 24-27, and the Conference will be held in 
the following week on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 30 and 31, June 1 and 2. Excursions to leading orchid growers’ 
establishments will be arranged on Friday and Saturday, May 27 and 
28, and on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 3, 4 and s. 

A joint committee of the three sponsoring bodies is arranging a 
comprehensive programme covering a wide range of subjects of interest 
to amateur and professional orchid growers, and orchid specialists from 
Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Columbia, England, France, Germany, 
Japan, Malaya, South America, Sweden and the United States of 
America have already accepted invitations to deliver papers. 

The Preliminary Programme is now available and anyone who wishes 
to have a copy should write to The Secretary, The Third World Orchid 
Conference, c/o The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 
London, S.W.1. 

Journal and Botanical Magazine Binding—Arrangements 
have been made for those Fellows who so wish to have the JOURNAL 
bound in green cloth with the lettering and crest in gold. The cost for 
each volume of twelve parts will be 13s. 6d., including packing and 
postage. Fellows may also have the Botanical Magazine bound in dark 
blue buckram with gold lettering. The cost for each volume will be 
18s. 6d., including packing and postage. Parts for binding should be 
sent with remittance to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd., 41 Bri- 
tannia Row, Essex Road, London, N.1. The parts should Not be sent 
to the offices of the Society. Inquiries for binding in special styles should 
also be addressed direct to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 


D. E. Green and Audrey V. Brooks 
(Mycology Department) 


T the end of a season which will be remembered for its long con- 
A tinued dry weather and abundant sunshine, it is difficult to believe 
that there is much to report on the subject of plant diseases. Never- 
theless the number of advisory enquiries concerned with plant troubles 
sent to Wisley during the past twelve months has not shown any great 
decrease. As might be expected however, the kinds of disease which 
have been abundant this season are different from those which flourished 
in the wet weather of last year. 

In the spring the season commenced much as usual with early 
enquiries sent in by people who were finishing their pruning and were 
then noticing obvious diseases of the shoots such as Apple Canker, 
Nectria galligena, Coral Spot, Nectria cinnabarina, and the pustules 
caused by the Apple Scab fungus, Venturia inaequalis. Another enquiry 
common at this time of the year relates to the growth of algae and lichens 
on various shrubs but mostly on deciduous azaleas. We would remind 
Fellows that very soon after New Year’s Day we consider it is late to 
enquire about the elimination of these growths because spray treat- 
ments are very likely to injure the flower buds unless the buds are 
absolutely dormant. 

Peach Leaf Curl disease, Taphrina deformans, was according to our 
records, as common as ever, as was also the gall disease of azaleas 
known as Azalea Gall, Exobasidium vaccinii. This also appears on small- 
leaved rhododendrons although in this case it does not seem to merit 
any special treatment in this country. We noticed a reduction in the 
number of enquiries about the control of Tulip Fire, Botrytis tulipae, 
but whether this was a result of the dry weather discouraging the 
disease or whether it was due to gardeners following the advice given 
in these pages last year we cannot say. Certainly some members wrote 
requesting further details of the treatment recommended by us against 
this disease. We also had many enquiries asking for advice on the 
Honey Fungus, Armillaria mellea, which was discussed at the end of 
these notes in the January issue. 

Turf diseases as well as the appearance of mosses and lichens on 
lawns formed the subject of many enquiries and we think these must 
have been encouraged by the very wet season of 1958 which caused 
waterlogging, or nearly so, of many otherwise good lawns. This question 
of soil wetness has in our view had an effect on many shrubs or even 
trees growing in soil, the drainage of which might be suspect. We 
believe the very wet season in some cases caused weakness in shrubs 
through waterlogging and the fierce temperatures of the past summer 
(528) 
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imposed a great strain on such shrubs. Some people still do not rec- 
ognize the symptoms of Silver Leaf, Stereum purpureum, in plums and 
we have had many enquiries about plum leaves which were suffering 
only from drought and perhaps some deficiency of nitrogen. In any case 
we are continually advising people not to cut down plum trees suspected 
of Silver Leaf until they have obtained expert advice. 

There were very few enquiries on Rose Black Spot, Diplocarpon 
rosae, during the summer and another disease very rarely received by us 
this year was Apple Scab on the fruit. The most common fruit disease 
at the beginning of the summer was Strawberry Mildew, Sphaerotheca 
humuli, but more will be said later about this type of disease. Despite 
the dry season there has been a fair amount of Brown Rot, Sclerotinia 
spp., in apples and plums possibly because of injuries by birds and 
wasps through which the disease gains entrance. 

There was a great amount of Paeony Wilt, Botrytis paeoniae, which 
is rather surprising in such a dry season, but some paeony clumps are 
so dense that they retain dampness for a long time and the wilt fungus 
is able to flourish in the crown and around the bases of the stems. 
Specimens showing hormone damage to various plants have been re- 
ceived fairly regularly and we still believe that people are inclined to be 
careless in their handling of this type of spray material. 

Many troubles this season in our view have arisen either directly or 
indirectly as a result of the very dry weather. The diseases known as 
the Powdery Mildews (of which the above mentioned Strawberry 
Mildew is a good example) have been unusually prevalent. These 
mildews have caused damage during the summer on roses (Sphaerotheca 
pannosa), delphiniums (Erysiphe polygoni) and many other plants, espe- 
cially Michaelmas daisies (Erysiphe cichoracearum). They can be checked 
by spraying with Karathane, but there is little doubt that the attacks 
have been much encouraged by the very dry weather. When plants 
suffer extreme dryness at the roots they seem to become far more sus- 
ceptible to Powdery Mildews and this season we have received com- 
plaints even about hawthorn and euonymus hedges, which have been 
rendered most unsightly by the greyish white deposit of mildew all 
over their leaves, caused by Podosphaera oxyacanthae and Oidium 
euonymi-japonicae respectively. The hot weather has also favoured 
troubles connected with root dryness, such as Blossom End Rot in 
tomatoes or scorch on the leaves of rhododendrons. In some cases 
rhododendrons suffered where some of the shade over them had been 
removed, so that they could not stand the hot weather even though 
watering was resorted to, and some of their leaves showed brown and 
yellow scorch effects. Other direct results were noticed not only in 
fruit trees but in larger trees such as magnolias, poplars, etc., where the 
effects of the drought were seen as brown leaves or even as early de- 
foliation. 

We have, happily, no cases to record of the recently introduced 
disease of pears called Fire Blight, Erwinia amylovora. It is rather 
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pleasing to think that this disease is hardly likely to be met with outside 
Kent and Essex although, unfortunately, it has been found on other 
hosts besides the pear, namely hawthorn, cotoneaster and whitebeam. 

Rust diseases on the whole have not been common but we have 
received specimens of some unusual kinds such as the one on box, 
Puccinia buxi, and another on runner beans, Uromyces phaseolorum, 
which we do not see very often. Perhaps the most common rust re- 
ceived has been the one on plum leaves, Puccinia prunispinosae, which 
is always more prevalent in a very dry season owing to gradual weaken- 
ing of the leaves through drought. 

Virus diseases in general we think remained at about their usual 
level, although the dry weather must have encouraged the insects 
which carry these diseases. 


THE WINTER GARDEN 


Graham Thomas 


(Lecture given on January 27, 1959, THE HON. LEWIS PALMER, F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair) 


FORTNIGHT before this talk we were experiencing wintry weather, and 
Ain my area of Surrey, 14° of frost was recorded on one night, and now, 
after a brief spell of mildness, we again have severe frost. I expect you 
will remember that the thaw came very suddenly on the Saturday night, 
and on the Sunday morning the air was really warm for the time of the 
year. It so happened that a friend called to see me on that morning; he 
is a keen grower of all sorts of summer flowers. He made a few remarks 
about “‘all this idea about flowers in winter” and “of course your book 
looks tempting enough but it’s all rather a hoax isn’t it ?”’ and spoke in 
rather amused tolerance of what he evidently considered a whimsy of 
mine. I thought the best way of tackling the subject was to see what 
could be found in the garden. I had not walked into the garden for at 
least a fortnight and was rather afraid there might be nothing in flower 
after the weather we had experienced. 

But the good British climate came up to scratch and we found two 
species of Hamamelis, three species of Helleborus, Chimonanthus 
praecox, the bushy Salix gracilistyla—a very good species with silvery 
“pussy” catkins which regularly appear in January from pretty buds— 
Viburnum x bodnantense and Rhododendron dauricum in bud and un- 
harmed, sundry coloured twigs and beautiful leaves and three shrubs 
still in full berry. I gave him an agreeable bunch of pieces for his wife 
and | think made a convert to winter gardening. 

The title of my talk needs some explanation. If we did not have a 
fickle climate there would be no winter gardening ; from late autumn we 
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should go straight into icy conditions, and after a few months spring 
would come. As it is we alternate between frost and thaw with spells of 
balmy weather when the wind is from the blessed south-west, and it is 
during these mild spells when the air is damp that all winter’s colours 
shine forth, and the dark soil, the bright lawns, many coloured leaves 
and stems make a wonderful foil for the numerous shrubs and plants 
that flower whenever the weather lets them. This afternoon, in the 
limited time at our disposal, I want to call attention to shrubs which give 
colour and interest in their varied way during the winter months and to 
say something about their arrangement in the garden. I think I must 
leave out the numerous small bulbs, the snowdrops, crocuses, aconites 
and irises, and concentrate on the shrubs together with a few trees and 
hardy plants. 

We need not expect a great display of colour, as few winter-flowering 
things are really showy; rather are they of a subtle appeal through the 
exquisite little blooms, often very fragrant, and the ever-present beauty 
of leaves of varied hues, textures and shapes. They mount up to 
hundreds of species altogether, but a selection, either scattered through 
the garden, or segregated into a given area, can provide a great fund of 
material for cutting for the house. 


ARRANGEMENT IN THE GARDEN 


In the winter one does not normally linger in the garden to admire it; 
one works hard to keep warm or makes a sortie to pick something in 
driving rain. For this reason I like to keep my winter things around the 
house, especially in the front garden through which I travel daily, and 
also in borders within view of windows. Fortunately many of the winter- 
flowering bulbs and plants are very tolerant of summer shade under 
other shrubs and trees, while many of the shrubs which we choose for 
winter stem, leaf ard berry have flowers or autumn colour to brighten 
the garden at other seasons. So that the space devoted to our winter 
plants need not necessarily reduce greatly the area needed for summer 
display. Many of the shrubs are invaluable garden-framers, solid ever- 
greens of incomparable value in design, such as laurustinus, and Garrya 
elliptica whose pale green catkins are so beautiful in January and 
February. In our delight in flowering shrubs in general, so many of the 
best being deciduous, we have tended for the last thirty years to give 
evergreens second place, regardless of the fact that no garden is complete 
without evergreens; indeed I would go further and say that evergreens 
in their rich and varied tones are necessary to a garden at any season 
and of course essential in winter. A witch-hazel or forsythia or autumn 
cherry is far more telling against a dark green background than against 
a fence or wall, deciduous twigs, or the bare soil. 

But these numerous species which I mentioned were not always 
available. A hv. dred years ago, for instance, the term “‘Winter Garden” 
often referred to a glass structure where exotics were grown to convey a 
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sense of summer in the darkest days. And this term was in use for a long 
time with this meaning, especially on the Continent, although this need 
not concern us this afternoon. 


THE WINTER GARDEN SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


By a strange coincidence I happened to be browsing through old volumes 
of this Society’s JOURNAL in the Lindley Library just before Christmas, 
looking, as usual, for notes on old roses. In the volume for 1890 I 
happened to catch sight of the title ““A method of Winter Gardening”’; 
it was the record of a lecture given by the REVEREND W. WILKS, M.A., who 
was secretary of our Society at that time. I glanced through the opening 
paragraphs and found so much to interest me that I have brought the 
volume along and would like to read you some extracts. 

The paper was read on January 14 and mr. WILKs tells how he had 
to fix upon a subject, and after thoroughly thinking it over, decided to 
address himself to the “great middle class of amateur gardeners like 
myself”’ whose gardens—where no great staffs of gardeners were em- 
ployed, “‘are wont to present a most unattractive, almost melancholy, 
spectacle from the middle of October to almost the end of March. I 
determined, therefore, to draw attention of the Fellows to a very in- 
expensive but most effective system of winter gardening which I myself 
have practised now for some years past, whereby, to a real lover of plants, 
my garden is almost as pretty, interesting, and attractive in winter as it 
is in the height of summer.” 

He went on to say how lovely gardens can be in spring and summer, 
even in autumn, “‘but how about the winter? Well, some devotees of 
hardy gardening tell us to leave all the old stalks and decaying foliage, 
and to rejoice therein. Now I yield to none in my admiration of the 
colour and forms of leafless but living twigs and branches in the winter: 
the yellow and almost crimson of some of the Willows; the claret-plum 
colour some of the Plum bark gathers; the silver snow of the Birch, 
surmounted by the falling spray of its delicate claret-coloured twigs; the 
bright yellowy-red russet of the Scotch Firs and Larches; the grey-dove 
colour of the Oak trunks, the twigs all covered with glaucous haze, 
through which the rosy nut-brown of the bark or skin gleams out; the 
exquisite harmony of colour in the lichen-and-moss-bearing gnarled 
branches and gouty-looking branchlets of old Apple-trees, and so on; 
but I can see no beauty in the absolutely dead stalks of Lilies, Phloxes, 
Paeonies, Sunflowers, Michaelmas Daisies, Chrysanthemums, and 
such things.” 

“So I always have a clean sweep made as soon as ever the sap has 
thoroughly gone down and the stalks are dead and the leaves fallen. But 
this leaves the borders absolutely, or almost absolutely, bare from the 
box or turf edgings to the background of shrubs or trees. The problem 
is how, at a small outlay of money, time, and labour—and this is a most 
important item—to make these borders as pretty and interesting in 
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winter as they have been in summer. The answer to the problem can be 
stated in four words. Evergreen plants in pots.” 

Several paragraphs are given to how and why such plants should be 
potted when small and grown on to a large size, with annual repotting. 
The whole idea was to plunge them in the borders in the autumn in 
places from where the dahlias, sweet peas and other annuals had been 
cleared. He claims with satisfaction that he now has “Laurels 5 feet 
high and 5 feet through, Aucubas 4 feet by 5 feet, Lawsonianas 6 and 
7 feet high, and so on; but they have been gradually grown on”. He 
liked the Lawson’s Cypress best, and next he preferred the common 
female Aucuba. “You can hardly have too much of it. It is good in all 
stages, from the baby with only her six or eight mottled leaves, in the 
foreground, to the big spreading bush 4 feet high by 5 or 6 feet through, 
to fill a gap in the middle of your border. It adapts itself most perfectly 
to pot culture.” He also liked Berberis aquifolium, Retinospora plumosa, 
Thujopsis compacta, Ilex myrtifolia and laurifolia, golden yew, Euonymus 
japonicus, elaeagnus, rhododendrons, andromedas, kalmias, bays and 
laurustinus. There is a brief mention of Erica carnea, ferns, Gaultheria 
shallon ‘‘and the result is I venture to say as delightsome a winter border 
as English eye could expect to look upon’’. 

How different it is today. In the space of seventy years, not only 
have fashions changed, but gardening has undergone a tremendous 
change fundamentally and aesthetically, and our land, with a climate 
that we seldom bless, grows for us all the plant material of the Tem- 


perate Zones, brought in by a handful of ardent plant collectors from the 
wilds. During the last hundred years winter-flowering and berrying 
shrubs have been introduced in great quantity and have, in our century, 
been popularized, and duly welcomed by the great gardening public. 
Now we see as many fragrant guelders over garden walls as winter 
jasmines ; as many autumn cherries as Christmas roses, and in gardens of 
all sizes a new awakening to the beauties of leaf and twig. 


WINTER-FLOWERING SHRUBS (DECIDUOUS) 


I should like to devote the rest of our time to discussing some of my 
favourite plants for winter display. Certain flowering things are already 
over, either permanently for the season, like Elaeagnus macrophylla and 
Mahonia lomariifolia; or until weather allows, such as the invaluable 
Jasminum nudiflorum and Prunus subhirtella autumnalis. Only sheltered 
gardens can find a home for the first two, but the last two should be in 
every plot. By Christmas the earliest witch-hazel, Hamamelis mollis, 
usually opens, and I specially recommend the variety ‘Pallida’. They 
are both strong healthy shrubs, but nothing like so vigorous as H. 
arborea. My plant of this has produced five stems 12 feet high in nine 
years, and is at the moment covered with bloom. There are several 
new witch-hazels the most brilliant being ‘Jelena’ (Fig. 170) or ‘Orange 
Beauty’ whose reddish orange flowers create rich colour in the garden. 
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These and other species and varieties will withstand much frost when in 
flower but only thrive in lime-free soil such as that which suits rhodo- 
dendrons. ‘They create a remarkable effect in the dead of winter, lasting 
for weeks, shedding rich fragrance, and being equally effective over 
green ground-cover, a sheet of snow, or a spread of rich pink from the 
winter-flowering heath Erica carnea. 

Perhaps the most important flower is the Winter Sweet, Chimonanthus 
praecox, whose rather colourless flowers have so sweet a scent that one 
twig will scent a room. Superior forms with yellow blooms are called 
var. grandiflora, and all have maroon centres except var. /uteus, the most 
lovely of all with pale yellow flowers, opening wide (Fig. 172). Their 
flowers are not so tough as those of the hamamelis, and they are often 
therefore grown on sunny walls for protection and also for the ripening 
of their wood. The hybrid winter-flowering honeysuckle, Lonicera pur- 
pusit, is, I think, better than either of its parents, and is equally fragrant. 
The viburnums provide us with several invaluable shrubs, the first being 
the Fragrant Guelder, Viburnum fragrans, whose pinky-white blooms 
smell like heliotrope, and open in mild spells from October till April. 
V. grandiflorum has a more conspicuous and beautiful flower of richer 
colouring, but a less sweet scent and an awkward growth. Hybrids 
between the two have been raised but V. bodnantense ‘Dawn’ is the best 
known, which combines the good points of both parents and is reason- 
ably sweet. Its buds cannot stand fog and wet weather. V. foetens has 
deliciously scented white flowers. 

A little later, in February, the fragrant white flowers of Abelio- 
phyllum distichum open from their pinkish buds, like tiny forsythia 
blossoms, and they again are sweetly scented (Fig. 168); they are soon 
followed by the earliest forsythia, F. giraldiana, and the catkin-like 
drooping spikes of green-brown bells on Stachyurus praecox soon take 
on their pale creamy colouring (Fig. 167). For sticky, cold, limy soils 
in shade I recommend Daphne mezereum, whose fragrant madder-pink 
flowers are borne on stiff branches. There is a fine white, known as 
*Bowles’s Variety’, which is ivory and very vigorous. 


WINTER-FLOWERING SHRUBS (EVERGREENS) 


Turning now to evergreens, I have already mentioned the laurustinus, 
Viburnum tinus, one of the finest winter-flowering shrubs ever grown. 
Garrya elliptica needs a sheltered spot and is best on a west wall in cold 
districts. It is not generally realized that some camellias flower in 
November: all the C. sasanqua varieties are fragrant and appear in late 
autumn (Fig. 166), also C. x williamsii ‘November Pink’ ; and in the early 
year the first to open in sheltered gardens are C. japonica ‘Nobilissima’ 
and ‘Gloire de Nantes’, with C. saluenensis in its varieties and hybrids. 
One of the noblest of all hardy evergreens for our gardens is Ma- 
honia japonica. It has stout branches each crowned with a wide circle of 
pinnate, holly-like leaves of dull green, becoming richly burnished in 
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sunny places in poor soils, and terminal drooping sprays of lime-yellow 
bells smelling exactly like the lily-of-the-valley. It flowers from No- 
vember till Apri]. No garden need be without it for it thrives anywhere, 
but is at its most sumptuous in cool soil in shady places, and will even 
put up with a sunless corner behind a north wall. It is much confused in 
name and in gardens with a more prickly, less handsome shrub, M. 
bealei; the two names are often interchanged and the only way to be 
certain about M. japonica when ordering it is to specify ‘“‘the best lax- 
flowered variety”. ‘The flowers of M. bealei are smaller and borne erect. 
Two relatives, Mahonia acanthifolia and the beautiful hybrid ‘Charity’ 
are grown in the Savill Gardens at Windsor and will both be valuable 
additions to our winter shrubs when they become available. 

In sheltered gardens, against sunny walls, Coronilla glauca (Fig. 171) 
and C. valentina will give bright yellow pea-flowers through the winter 
on dense low glaucous-leaved bushes, and with them in heavy soil may 
be tried certain evergreen daphnes. D. dauphinii and D. odora are both 
pinkish flowered and fragrant, the second named intensely rich, and its 
variegated form is usually considered the most hardy. 

Rhododendrons alone would provide much winter beauty but there 
are so many that I can only just touch on them today; there are several 
that produce winter flowers, and the best of these are R. mucronulatum 
(Fig. 173), R. dauricum and R. parvifolium, all with magenta-coloured 
small flowers and small leaves. A little later at the end of February or 
very early March R. praecox in light lilac pink opens. Although their 
blooms are very tender they are wiry, hardy, easily satisfied bushes. In the 
more normal rhododendron tradition is R. x nobleanum, with dark dull 
leaves and good heads of rosy red, pink or white according to variety ; I par- 
ticularly recommend var. venustum, a very good pink. In some seasons 
the first blooms open in November. But it is not only for flower that 
these shrubs are grown: many of the species have most beautiful and 
widely differing foliage, long or short, broad or narrow, glossy or dull, 
of varying tints of green, and some with fawn or rusty indumentum 
beneath. Some, like R. thomsonii, qualify in the coloured bark class; its 
stems are soft coppery brown. 


WINTER-FLOWERING TREES 


I have already mentioned the earliest-flowering willow, Salix gracilistyla, 
which is little more than a large bush—mine is kept quite small by 
cutting it for indoors. Several small trees of the genus Prunus contribute 
to our winter flowers, the most reliable being P. subhirtella autumnalis 
and its pink form. February usually sees P. davidiana and its superb 
white form in flower and they are followed by P. incisa praecox, P. 
communis praecox, P. mandschurica, P. kansuensis (Fig. 165), and P. con- 
radinae, all of which are more or less fragrant. A rival to the most 
fragrant of all the deliciously scented winter flowers is P. mume; this is a 
Japanese apricot with a far-pervading rich scent of hyacinths. The most 
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conspicuous named form I have seen is ‘Beni-shi-don’ in rich magenta- 
carmine, but there are white and pink forms as well. ‘There is nothing 
at the time of year to compare, from outdoors, with the rich colour 
and scent of this small tree; it is fairly hardy in the south but does best 
on a sheltered wall. 

Two other large-size shrubs for February are Cornus mas and 
Parrotia persica. The former, called the cornelian cherry on account of 
its red fruits in summer, smothers itself with small yellow starry flowers, 
while the parrotia, a relative of the witch-hazels, has nodding tassels of 
crimson stamens enclosed in dark brown velvet bracts. Both are noted 
for autumn leaf-colour. 


WINTER-FLOWERING HEATHERS 


Among heathers and lowly things we have the insignificant little Sarco- 
cocca species, small-growing evergreens with tiny petal-less flowers; 
they are admirable shade-bearers, and the most ornamental is S. 
hookeriana digyna. Their delicious scent is their redeeming feature, 
wafting on the air as one passes. 

How fortunate it is that, unlike most of their brethren, the winter- 
flowering heather will tolerate lime in the soil, thus making them avail- 
able for all who garden, for they provide more prolonged and more 
solid colour in winter than all the other flowers put together. The 
earliest begin to flower at the end of November and the latest fade in 
April. They are all dense growing, loving sun and wind and fresh air, 
and cover the ground for yards, their multitude of white, pale or dark 
pink or deep lilac-pink flowers covering them completely. They make 
excellent ground cover, excluding all weeds, but only keep really compact 
and in good trim where they are fully exposed. ‘The shelter of shrubs 
makes them leggy and dead leaves and rubbish rot their foliage. I still 
choose Erica carnea itself as the best pink for January effect, but earlier 
varieties are ‘Eileen Porter’ and ‘King George’. ‘Springwood’, in its 
white and pink forms is superb, and I could not be without the richly 
coloured late-flowering ‘Vivellii’. The hybrid EF. darleyensis, and its 
superior relative ‘Arthur Johnson’, together with ‘W. 'T. Rackliffe’ and 
other forms of E. mediterranea, are taller. All of these arranged with 
heathers whose leaves are golden, or vividly burnished in winter with 
reddish hue, and the brown spent flowers of the summer-flowering 
varieties, can create a mantle of beauty over the ground, varying in 
colour through the seasons, and offer, when once they are established 
and happy, one of the most labour-saving and interesting ways of 
treating large areas. Even in high-summer displays it is difficult to 
surpass in beauty the effect of Hamamelis mollis ‘Pallida’ over a carpet of 
Erica carnea, or Hamamelis ‘Orange Beauty’ over Erica ‘Springwood’. 
They are among the most satisfying of all garden pictures, enhanced 
by some of the dark greenery I now want to speak about, and the warm 
colour given by the bark of some dogwoods and willows. 
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FINE LEAVES FOR WINTER 


Without leaves the garden is impossible in summer and uninteresting 
in winter. Few things can be duller than a garden in winter where no 
foliage is growing, not even a lawn. I know that in some towny areas 
leaves get very dirty in winter, even becoming ugly during dry periods, 
but when the rain washes them they take their valuable place again. 
Fortunately our climate enables us to grow evergreens to perfection over 
the greater part of these islands, and their colourings, shapes and tex- 
tures are so varied that a bunch of leaves in winter can be a great joy 
even without flowers, berries or twigs. We have already looked at some 
of the invaluable rhododendrons and magnificent Mahonia japonica, 
and I should add in shady places the big palm-like Fatsia japonica and 
the shining green of Camellia japonica varieties. 

Also in the glossy class are the laurels. I doubt if these fine shrubs 
have been mentioned in a lecture here for many years, as, with the 
aucuba and the ivy, they are often spoken of with scorn these days. 
But, while I do not much admire the common laurel—Prunus lauro- 
cerasus, and its ubiquitous varieties caucasica, with erect growth and 
erect narrow leaves, and rotundifolia of light yellowish green, all of 
which are used extensively for hedging and are thereby spoiled—there 
are two most handsome varieties which are little known. They are 
var. zabeliana, the smallest leaved, and var. Jatifolia, the largest. The 
former slowly makes a large shrub with horizontal growth and elegant 
narrow leaves, while the latter is a great woodland evergreen, with huge 
broad leaves only surpassed in size among shrubs by some rhododen- 
drons. They are both shrubs of character and great beauty. Even 
surpassing them in glossiness and beauty are the leaves of Magnolia 
grandiflora ‘Exmouth variety’, which have brown fur beneath. I think 
MR. WILKS would be gratified to hear we had not quite lost sight of the 
beauty of laurels though so deeply immersed in our comparatively 
newly acquired cult of the flowering shrubs. 

Two viburnums stand high in the list of good evergreen shrubs; 
they are V. rhytidophyllum, with great corrugated glossy leaves covered 
with fawn felt beneath, and V. davidii, a much lower shrub with broad, 
ribbed, dark leaves. The former, in August, bears scarlet berries which, 
one by one, turn black creating a most spectacular effect; the latter has 
metallic blue berries on female plants, similar to those occasionally seen 
on V. tinus. Various Hebe species (Veronica) give bright greenery 
from small leaves; two of the best are V. armstrongii, tawny green, and 
V. subalpina, grass-green. They are fine as a contrast to the grey green 
of Senecio laxifolius. The freshest green of all, coupled with a lightness 
and grace not usually associated with evergreens is given by some of the 
better fairly tall bamboos, in particular by Phyllostachys flexuosa, P. 
nigra and P. aurea; they are not troublesome spreaders and thrive in any 
good soil in sun or shade. There is a handsome golden striped species 
Arundinaria auricoma, and a broad-leaved one with creamy-grey 
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margins, Sino-bambusa veitchi. The arundinaria is not a bad spreader, 
growing to about 4 feet, but the Jast should be watched as it is invasive; 
but nothing has so distinctive a character in winter. 

This has brought us, though after only a very cursory glance at 
shrubs of evergreen value, to variegated forms, and among the first in 
striking beauty are several varieties of elaeagnus. E. macrophylla has 
already been mentioned for its flower, but it is a noble evergreen; it is 
however with the variegated forms of E. pungens that we are immediately 
concerned. The best known is var. maculata, with a yellow area in the 
centre of the leaf, but my favourite is var. dicksonii, with the colour 
around the leaf. Var. fredericti and var. variegata are equally interesting, 
and all are invaluable for cutting and adding a splash of the unusual to 
a winter vase. If you can cut with them a few of the rounded blue-grey 
leaves of Eucalyptus gunnii, lasting five weeks in water, some sprays of 
Skimmia reevesiana rubella, the varied colours obtained are really 
striking. Many species of eucalyptus have this beautiful blue juvenile 
foliage, which is oe when the tree grows tall and bears adult foliage, 


but which can always be retained by treating the plant as a bush and 
keeping it cut or pruned. E. gunnii is the only reliable hardy species for 
this country generally. I find the skimmia which I mentioned, a male 
hybrid, is very rich in colour throughout the winter, for it forms its buds 
in autumn, and so they remain in their dark red-brown, or wine-colour, 
until the sun of March opens them, to shed on the air their over- 
poweringly sweet fragrance. It is a lowly shrub flowering best in full 


sun, though all skimmias will thrive in shade. Normally skimmias are 
grown as berrying shrubs, for which it is necessary to have two sexes 
if S. japonica is grown, but by growing S. foremanii or fortunei, both 
fertile hybrids for berry, and S. rubella for bud colour and fragrance, 
I think we have as much beauty as can be obtained from them. 


HOLLIES AND IVIES 


Similar trouble with the sexes is experienced when one wants holly 
berries. ‘The common holly, Ilex aquifolium, has sexes on different trees, 
but fortunately some varieties like J. pyramidalis and ‘J. C. van Tol’ 
fruit well on their own, likewise that splendid variety with broad dark- 
green leaves, camelliifolia. ‘This is a superb tree of noble outline and 
quality, and is easily my first choice. The scarlet of holly berries is 
very gay but the yellow-berried varieties are equally valuable and make 
a splendid contrast; they are var. fructu luteo and var. pyramidalis 
fructu luteo. When red berries are combined with variegated-leaved 
forms, then winter has really gone gay, but may I warn you not to be 
misled by names in securing berries ? Thus ‘Golden Queen’ and ‘Silver 
Queen’, are both males and should be avoided, but ‘Golden King’ and 
marginata argentea, both females, should be chosen! This does not alter 
the fact that ‘Golden Queen’ is probably the brightest and most at- 
tractive of the golden variegated forms. The weeping holly var. pendula 
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is also a female and its long straight hanging branches are particularly 
lovely when set for perhaps a foot of their length with scarlet berries. 
Continuing with the examples set us by MR. WILKS I should like to 
say a few words about ivies and conifers, and with the ivies, another 
shrub that is often grown on wails, not being reliably hardy. This is 
Euonymus radicans ‘Silver Queen’ with most elegant creamy white parti- 
coloured leaves ; it needs a sunny sheltered wall (Fig. 176). Among ivies 
I specially like Hedera helix angularis aurea, which produces odd leaves 
Bf all over its surface which are pure or partially yellow, and ‘Caenwoodiana’ 
Bs dark green, very finely fingered. H.A. ‘Silver Queen’ and marginata 
major are two of the best small-leaved variants in grey-green and creamy- 
white. Of other species, H. colchica has broad dark-green leaves and 
both it and its creamy variegated variety have a pleasant scent when 
bruised. This variety, H. colchica dentata variegata, has exceptionally 
beautiful leaves, showing green, grey and creamy colouring; when 
growing in complete shade it frequently develops leaves wholly creamy- 
yellow, which are specially lovely with cut flowers of Iris unguicularis. 
On a wall or fence it is spectacular, superb as a contrast to the red berries 
of various shrubs, and as a ground cover under deciduous shrubs 
creates a remarkable contrast with fallen leaves. These are all quite 
hardy, but H. canariensis variegata, of equally large leaf-size, needs a 
warm wall, where its mingled green, grey and milky white touched with 
pink have a beauty not found in anything else, the white and grey- 
green predominating. 


CONIFERS, FERNS AND PHORMIUMS 


Like the rhododendrons, conifers present too large a collection for me to 
do more than touch on their winter beauties. I like the yellow-flushed 
varieties—usually called ‘golden’—in winter ; they giveasense of warmth 
and sunshine, and none is so bright as Chamaecyparis lawsoniana 
lutea. It forms a slender tapering column of bright colour. A fascinating 
form of our native Scots Pine, Pinus sylvestris aurea is like a chamaeleon, 
and changes from the normal green in summer to a soft brassy colour 
for the winter, and back to green again as soon as the sap begins to 
flow in the spring. It is very slow growing. There are several greyish 
coloured conifers, like the Blue Atlantic Cedar, which contrast parti- 
cularly well with red berries. Cedars are too large for the average garden 
of today, but Cupressus arizonica conica and glauca are two slender 
blue-grey trees, quick in growth and an asset to any garden. Among rich 
green varieties | should not want to exclude the most slender of all, 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana ‘Kilmacurragh’. Besides these tall-growing 
conifers there are several good semi-dwarfs such as Pinus pumila, 
blue-green, P. mugo, dark green, both shrubs as wide or wider than high, 
and creating an unusual note in the garden. They assort well with 
heathers. 

The foliage of pine and fern are most necessary if we are to achieve 
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variety in winter. The normal run of evergreen shrubs have leaves 
which are mostly variations on the same theme: the majority are oval or 
elliptical. The pine is vastly different. There is one tough, evergreen, 
hardy fern: Polystichum munitum, which gives a fresh line to the border, 
while the long broad blades of the ‘Harts’ Tongue’ fern, Phyllitis 
scolopendrium or Scolopendrium vulgare, provide yet a new shape. Liking 
woodland conditions also, but in lime-free soil, is Galax aphylla, a 
modest plant with small glossy circular leaves, about the size of a 
nasturtium and often prettily edged with red-brown. ‘The New Zealand 
Flax presents the most dramatic note we can achieve with hardy plants; 
their leaves are from 5 to 6 feet high, as thick as a leather belt and as 
tough, and stand upright like those of an iris. ‘The soft grey-green of 
the typical Phormium tenax has a purplish variant, var. purpureum, but 
for vivid contrast I like to plant the yellow-striped var. variegatum. 
These, grouped with the broad blades of Bergenia cordifolia, give as 
much contrast as any two things in the garden. 


LONG-LASTING BERRIES 


By mid-winter, especially if there has been severe frost, most berries 
and fruits have fallen or are discoloured, but there are a few which 
retain their colour, even through to the spring. Among trees I would 
cite Crataegus carrierei with large orange-red haws, and the rowan 
Sorbus serotina. Even now at the end of January and after two spells of 
frost these still remain colourful. Most pyracanthas are short-lived in 
berry, birds and weather taking their toll, but P. watereri is still gay and 
P. yunnanensis only just in full colour: a soft coral red. P. angustifolia, 
in orange yellow, is exceedingly bright, being now covered with bunches 
of berries, but this is not a reliably hardy shrub, especially when heavily 
laden. With shrubs bearing an extra heavy crop of berries a long spell 
of icy weather, especially when accompanied by easterly, drying winds, 
can occasionally spell disaster, with the death of a plant or certain of its 
branches. 

Cotoneaster frigidus and its forms and hybrids are very retentive of 
their berries, creating a glow of scarlet which in bright light, and seen 
at a distance can resemble a rhododendron in flower. I was mistaken 
in this way one winter at Windsor, seeing C. watereri in full fruit near 
some hamamelis. Perhaps the most persistent in its berries is the super- 
lative C. conspicuus, either in its usual mounded form or prostrate in var. 
decorus ; the berries are of brilliant scarlet and often are still ornamental 
in May. The fish-bone branches of C. horizontalis are usually gay 
with scarlet berries through the winter, while C. serotinus (sometimes 
called C. glaucophyllus) is a useful tall evergreen whose berries do not 
colour until January and last until late spring. There is a magnificent 
plant at Highdown. In addition to red berries, cotoneasters are some- 
times yellow, two being sister ee of a hybrid raised at Exbury 
between C. frigidus fructu-luteo and C. salicifolius. The results are 
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C. exburyensis and C. rothschildianus; the former is more compact and 
usually holds its berries longest but they have usually gone by the 
end of January. 

Several good shrub roses are ornamental in winter and in fact the 
Hybrid Musks ‘Wilhelm’ and ‘Will Scarlet’ do not achieve their full 
colour until December and these and ‘Cantab’ give colour right through 
until March. ‘St. Nicholas’, a damask rose, and R. canina and R. 
rubiginosa forms are all fairly long lasting, likewise two semiclimbers, 
‘Allen Chandler’ and ‘Cupid’ with very large heps, and ‘Dusterlohe’ in 
vivid orange. ‘Penelope’ has heps of very subtle colouring, soft green 
flushed with coral pink and covered with a grey bloom. Other delicate 
tints are found among forms of Pernettya mucronata, from pure white, 
blush, pink, mauve, lilac-crimson and dark red. The species has its 
sexes on different plants which is the reason why fruits are often not 
forthcoming, but a series of seedlings called Davis’s Hybrids is very 
prolific, having all colours except red-brown which may be found in 
*Bell’s Seedling’. These all fruit regularly on their own, but severe 
autumn frost often spoils the berries. They need lime-free soil. 


COLOURED BARK 


Apart from the sheets of colour obtainable from heathers, witch-hazels, 
certain variegated shrubs, and some berries, the most vivid colour in 
winter comes from the polished stems of certain willows and dogwoods. 


Those who are fortunate enough to have a stretch of moist meadow to 
the northward of their garden, can achieve winter colouring of a very 
high order. I say to the northward because for colour to be achieved 
from coloured bark it is essential to have full light shining on the plan- 
tation ; when seen against the sunlight little colour is noticed. By planting 
a few dozen Cornus alba in dark plum-crimson, C. alba ‘Westonbirt’ or 
atrosanguinea in vivid scarlet-red, C. stolonifera flaviramea, pale greenish 
yellow; some willows such as Salix vitellina chrysostella, vivid orange- 
red, S. daphnoides, purple covered with grey-white bloom, a colourful 
warm effect can be achieved. All these should be cut down to about 
g inches every spring to encourage a thicket of young shoots which 
give the best colour. If the foreground is drier and can be planted with 
Erica carnea and its varieties summer cannot compete with the display, 
when seen on a bright day. A weeping willow near by, Salix chryso- 
coma (the usual and best yellowish-twigged variety), will complete the 
picture, with suitable evergreens as a background, or a thicket of 
birches. If the summer greenery proves too dull the variegated forms 
of Cornus alba can be interspersed; both the best white-splashed sort, 
var. elegantissima, and the yellow-splashed one, var. aurea spathii, will 
help to relieve the greenery, and both have dark plum-crimson winter 
bark. 

Some of us may not have such luxurious plantings to make, but 
have a chalky bank to disguise, and there certain philadelphuses and 
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stephanandras will give much rich orange-brown colouring, green stems 
from Kerria japonica and Leycesteria formosa will help; the grey-white 
wood of Perowskia atriplicifolia will add a light note. Deep coppery 
brown, shining and metallic, is found in Prunus serrula tibetica, a cherry 
whose flowers are insignificant, but which provides some autumn tints 
and bark colour through the whole winter; P. maackii is similar in 
orange brown, and the coral-red trunk of Sorbus aucuparia beissneri is 
unlike anything else. The white-stemmed brambles, the best of which 
is R. biflorus, are so invasive that I hesitate to recommend them except 
for the largest gardens, but they are most striking, looking as if covered 
with whitewash. 

Lastly there are birches and maples. Though Cornus alba atro- 
sanguinea is a really bright red, I think the Japanese Maple Acer 
palmatum ‘Sen-Kaki’ or ‘Sango-Kaki’ beats all other red-twigged shrubs, 
making a really vivid effect, as bright as sealing wax, from glossy, wiry, 
interlacing twigs. It is quick growing compared with many other 
Japanese maples and it is surprisingly little known. The Snake-bark 
group of maples, from both the Old and the New World, give dark 
reddish twigs when young and later reveal the pretty white stripes on a 
green ground which gives them their name. One of the best and most 
graceful is A. hersii, but A. laxiflorum is specially conspicuous in early 
autumn with drooping pinkish clusters of seeds. All have pretty autumn 
colour. The birches need no introduction for nearly all have pale bark 
of varying tones. Some of the best for pure white bark are Betula 
utilis, B. papyrifera—the Canoe or Paper-Birch of the North American 
Indians, and renowned for the large sheets of bark that can be torn off— 
B. japonica szechuanica, and the Swedish Birch, which is the cutleaved 
form of our own native B. verrucosa. Two others are great favourites of 
mine, the biscuit-coloured B. ermannii and coppery toned B. albo- 
sinensis septentrionalis. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS 


I feel I should not have left all the herbaceous plants until last; but 
have done so for the sake of orderliness and also to provide a fitting, 
though by no means exhaustive, survey of the hard-wooded plants 
which, if not unknown to MR. WILKS in 1890 at least have become well 
known and widely grown since his day. Shrubs have certainly kept 
pace with the strides of modern gardening. But shrubs alone make a 
dull garden and they are no more labour-saving than many good per- 
manent plants. There is no doubt that shrubs with a ground-cover and 
foregound of hardy lowly perennials and bulbs create not only the most 
satisfying of borders, but also allow us to approach most nearly to the 
laws of nature, in the permanent layers of different vegetation. It could 
not be expected that our collection of herbaceous plants would be 
lengthy ; their very nature is against growth in the winter. But a month 
or two after the last chrysanthemums have finished, and the last 
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Fic. 165—Prunus kansuensis (see p. 535) 
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Fic. 166—Camellia sasanqua ‘Narumi-gata’ (see p. 53 
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Photos, J. E. Downward 
Fic. 168—Abeliophyllum distichum (see p. 534) 


7 ne Fic. 167—Stachyurus praecox (see p. 534) 
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Fic. 174—Helleborus corsicus at Bodnant (see P. 544) 


Fic. 173—Rhododendron mucronulatum (see P. 535) a 
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Fic. 175—Forms of Polystichum aculeatum retain their fronds through all but the 
coldest weather and add variety to the greenery in winter (see p. 540) 


Photos, ¥. FE. Downward 
Fic. 176-—Euonymus radicans ‘Silver Queen’ (see p. 539) 
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Photo, Bernard Alfieri 


Fic. 177—The Moonflower, Calonyction aculeatum. Stages in the opening of the 
flower (see pp. 544-5) 
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Michaelmas Daisy, Aster tradescantit, is over in late November, and the 
last flowers of Nerine bowdenii and Liriope muscari have dropped, certain 
plants stir and send up flowers, and among them none is more regular 
than the Winter Heliotrope, whose insignificant grey-mauve tassel- 
like flowers smell so sweetly like their namesake. It is not a plant to 
recommend to the unwary as it is a prolific spreader and in some districts 
is a menacing weed. The lungworts have one very early species which 
I usually pick in January with the early snowdrops, Pulmonaria rubra, 
It has soft pinky-red flowers and green leaves. Some may grow the 
hepaticas, the celandines, Jonopsidium acaule, winter-flowering pansies, 
adonises and Eastern primulas, but they are all rather uncertain for 
mid-winter. 

And we may end with the Christmas Roses and their relatives. Their 
varieties are few and their culture of the simplest provided you have the 
right soil. The Christmas Rose does not thrive with me on light sandy 
soil, no matter what | do for it, but when | gardened in a sticky limy loam 
in Cambridge it throve amazingly, regularly producing its chaste white 
flowers in January, but seldom for Christmas. (Likewise Daphne 
mezereum doesn’t do much in my sand but was a strong bush at Cam- 
bridge. I think that where Daphne mezereum will thrive there also will 
Helleborus niger, aconites and snowdrops, which is a great comfort as 
they are all so indispensable in winter). H. niger is best in a cool shady 
place, and like all hellebores appreciates good fare in the shape of manure, 
well rotted, applied after flowering. Several good forms, varieties and 
hybrids are available and it pays to get the best, such as angustifolius, 
maximus and the new ‘Potter’s Wheel’. 

Fortunately other hellebores seem quite happy in sandy soils, spe- 
cially the mixed breed usually known as the Lenten Roses or Helleborus 
orientalis hybrids. These are most easily accommodated in any soil or 
position, in sun or shade, but are best in cool conditions. I have seen 
them growing successfully in many widely different gardens, and they 
are almost always handsome, in leaf, providing good ground cover and 
anti-splash for the flowers, which vary from white through pinkish 
colour to rich wine shades, all with more or less greenish tinting outside 
and sometimes inside as well. It is a hybrid race and several species 
contribute in different ways: H. olympicus with its pure white colouring, 
H. guttatus with delicate spotting of the petals, H. atrorubens its rich 
dark colour. This last is, with me, the earliest to come into flower, well 
by Christmas, its strong stems supporting wine or plum-coloured blooms 
that even last fairly well in water. H. orientalis itself, also known as 
H. kochii, is a very rare species with primrose-yellow flowers suffused 
with pale green ; it grows very satisfactorily almost anywhere and should 
become popular as it flowers regularly in January. 

There are several green-flowered species, two of them natives of this 
country, H. viridis and H. foetidus. The first is in the normal style but 
later flowering, while the second brings us to the semi-shrubby group 
of these plants, whose stems last through the winter, developing a fine 
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crown of leaves one summer and the following spring the flowers appear 
in a branched head. The leaves of H. foetidus are dark green, many 
fingered, and an asset to any border. This, the “‘stinking hellebore”’, 
bears a sheaf of pale green bracts and the first-flowers have opened with 
me this week: pretty pale green bells rimmed with maroon. It is a pity 
such a charming plant should bear so opprobrious a name, for it is a 
most easily grown plant, seeding itself about mildly. ‘The Grecian form 
is larger but no more charming. H. lividus is a beautiful near relative 
with finely veined leaves and pinkish green flowers. It is not reliable 
outdoors, but H. corsicus is a stalwart with which we may well end our 
catalogue. It thrives best in sheltered semi-woodland conditions where 
the wind will not whip its great leaf-heads about; each holly-like leaf- 
lobe is of leaden green, and provides a good background for the pale 
green flowers, the whole clump exceeding a yard in width in good 
conditions (Fig. 174). 

And there I must stop, leaving you to fill in the many gaps with 
your own favourites and leaving the many hardy winter-flowering 
bulbs to be covered by a subsequent lecturer. 


THE MOONFLOWER 
(CALONYCTION ACULEATUM) 


F. P. Knight, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


7 Moonflower is a member of the family Convolvulaceae and 
although it is widely distributed in the Tropics of both hemispheres 
it appears to be truly native of Tropical Central America. It has had 
more than one botanical name and was figured in the Bot. Mag. t. 752 
in 1804 as Ipomoea bona-nox and in the Bot. Reg. t. 889 in 1825 as 
Ipomoea latiflora. The name now accepted is Calonyction aculeatum. 

In cultivation the Moonflower is usually treated as an annual climber 
for the warm greenhouse, but this year, due perhaps to the very fine 
summer, it has been cultivated successfully out-of-doars in Surrey. 
Seeds were presented to Wisley Gardens on February 17, 1959, by 
MR. C. ELIOT HODGKIN and in the letter which accompanied these he 
states he first saw the ‘‘large white Morning Glories’’ in a garden at 
Rimini in Italy in the summer of 1958, and he eventually obtained 
from the owner a quantity of seeds. He was particularly anxious that q 
plants should be grown from which it was hoped to gather ripe seeds. 

The seeds received at Wisley were sown singly in small pots in the 
second week in May and placed in a warm greenhouse, where they 
germinated in a few days. Six of the resultant young plants were planted 
out in the second week in June at the foot of a south-facing brick wall 
in my garden and interplanted with six “‘Heavenly Blue Morning 
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Glory” (Ipomoea rubro-caerulea). The basic soil was a hungry yellow 
sand, but to this I added some compost and spent hops and also a light 
dressing of bone-meal. In my experience it is vital not to allow such 
young plants to become hard and woody before planting out. They 
must be kept actively growing. Each plant was given an individual 
stick reaching up to about ro feet, and although the Moonflower was 
slower than the Morning Glory to start climbing (anticlockwise) it 
eventually caught up and outdistanced the length of the supporting 
stick by a few feet. The first large white flowers, some measuring 
5 inches in diameter, appeared in the early evening of August 12 and 
the plants are still producing flowers now on October 21. Each flower 
lasts only one night and it is fascinating to watch them fading in the 
morning when the Morning Glory flowers are fully opened. 

I had never grown the Moonflower before, but on many evenings 
with my wife and friends I watched the flowers open. There was no 
consistency about the time of opening, nor the length of time to 
expand fully from the bud stage. Some evenings as early as six o’clock 
a tight bud would change to an open flower in under five minutes; 
“before your very eyes’’ is I believe a topical term (Fig. 177). On 
other evenings flowers would not open until after seven o’clock and 
take up to ten minutes to expand. I gave up counting the total number 
of flowers produced but only three have been followed by seed capsules 
and these are still green and it is doubtful whether ripe seeds will be 
gathered. 

MR. HODGKIN wrote in mid-August to say that plants which he had 
raised in his London garden were a huge success and various friends 
of his had also been successful. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Cistus, Halimium and Helianthemum 


AM now collecting data for a book on Cistus, Halimium and Helian- 

themum, and would be very much interested to hear from Fellows of 
any unusual or interesting behaviour of these plants; also experiences of 
growing them in cold gardens. 

MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 

Farall Nurseries, 
Roundhurst, 
Nr. Haslemere, Surrey. 


Weldenia candida 


An eminent gardener, who is growing Weldenia in Somerset, asked 
me if I could get any particulars of the conditions under which it 
grows naturally. I asked a friend who has a plantation on the slopes of 
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the extinct volcano Agua in Northern Guatemala, whence the plant 
comes, if he could help. His observations may be of interest to would- 
be growers of this rare and difficult alpine. 

“After having spent the coldest night that I can recollect since the 
battle of Arras, in April 1917, on the top of Agua, 13,500 feet, and 
having tested my heart to the utmost in climbing up there, I can give 
you some idea of the conditions under which Weldenia candida grows, 
although I was not able to find any plants there, being too cold to hunt 
seriously. By the ice crystals I should say that the ground never thaws 
out there except for brief moments when the sun strikes it, with wind, 
cold mist and some sleet, but no permanent snow. On the other hand, 
I should doubt if the temperature ever drops more than a few degrees 
below Freezing.” 

R. C. JENKINSON 
43 York Street, 
W.1. 


Fertilization of Hippophae rhamnoides 


It is well recognized that the Sea-buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides) 
is dioecious, so that a set of berries can be obtained only if specimens 
of each sex are planted in close association. It may, however, not be so 
generally appreciated how necessary to that end is a situation exposed 
to wind. Having failed to secure more than an occasional berry on a 
female plant, with a male closely alongside it, for some years in succes- 
sion, in spite of both having flowered freely and simultaneously, I 
concluded that it might be due to their growing in too sheltered a 
situation to admit of wind pollination. To test the point I set up a small 
electric fan under the male bush during the flowering period this year 
and have now an ample crop of berries. It occurs to me that the adoption 
of this simple device may be useful in the garden in relation, not only 
to Hippophae, but also to other wind-pollinated plants. 

C. BERKELEY 
R.R. 1 Wellington, 
Vancouver Island, B.C. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1959 


POLYANTHUSES 


Thirty-nine stocks of polyanthuses were received for trial at Wisley in 
1958. The trial was sown under glass on February 14, 1958, and the resulting 
seedlings were pricked off into seed trays on March 13, 1958. The plants 
were planted out into the open, where they were intended to flower, in rows 
15 inches apart, spacing the plants 12 inches apart in the rows, on June 17, 


1958. 
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The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on April 3, 10 and 17, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has made 
the following awards to polyanthuses. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


LANGDON’S BLUE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Black- 
more & Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, Somerset.) A.M. April 3, 
1959. Plant 8 to 10 inches high, 10 to 15 inches spread, vigorous, free- 
flowering ; flower stems 6 to 8 inches long, medium thickness. Flower trusses 
3 to 5 inches diameter, very compact, ten to sixteen flowers per truss; flowers 
1} inches diameter, shades of blue between Wistaria Blue (H.C.C. 640) and 
Lobelia Blue (H.C.C. 41). [23] 

LANGDON’S GOLD. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Black- 
more & Langdon.) A.M. April 3, 1959. Plant 12 inches high, 12 inches 
spread, vigorous, free-flowering ; flower stems 9 to 10 inches long, very stout. 
Flower trusses 4 to 5 inches diameter, compact, fifteen to twenty flowers per 
truss; flowers 2 inches diameter, Aureolin (H.C.C. 3) overlaid Buttercup 
Yellow (H.C.C. 5) at centre. [7] 

LANGDON’S WHITE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Black- 
more & Langdon.) A.M. April 3, 1959. Plant 12 inches high, 12 to 14 inches 
spread, vigorous, very free-flowering ; flower stems 10 inches long, very stout. 
Flower trusses 4 to 6 inches diameter, compact, thirteen to sixteen flowers per 
truss; flowers 1} to 2 inches diameter, white, centres golden yellow. [1] 

ASHURST. (Raised by Mr. A. B. Cullen and sent by Messrs. A. B. 
Cullen & Son, Ashurst Mount, Ashurst, near Tunbridge Wells, Kent.) H.C, 
April 17, 1959. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 12 to 16 inches spread, vigorous, 
free-flowering ; flower stems 8 to 10 inches long, stout. Flower trusses 4 to 
5 inches diameter, compact, ten to eighteen flowers per truss; flowers 1} to 
1¢ inches diameter, mixed colours, cream, golden yellow, reddish bronze, 
crimson, rosy purple, rosy lilac, centres golden. [35] 

BROWN’S SPECIAL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. D. T. 
Brown & Co. Ltd., Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire.) H.C. April 10, 1959. 
Plant 10 to 14 inches high, 12 to 18 inches spread, vigorous, very free- 
flowering; flower stems 8 to 12 inches long, stout. Flower trusses 4 to 5 
inches diameter, compact, fifteen to twenty flowers per truss; flowers 14 to 
2 inches diameter, mixed colours, crimson and magenta shades, rosy purple, 
a few flowers yellow. [33] 

LANGDON’S CERISE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Black- 
more & Langdon.) H.C. April 10, 1959. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 12 to 
14 inches spread, vigorous, free-flowering; flower stems 8 to 10 inches long, 
stout. Flower trusses 5 to 7 inches diameter, compact, eighteen to twenty 
flowers per truss; flowers 2 to 2} inches diameter, shades of crimson, cerise 
and rosy purple with yellow centres. [18 

LANGDON’S CRIMSON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Blackmore & Langdon.) H.C. April 17, 1959. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 
12 to 14 inches spread, vigorous, very free-flowering; flower stems 8 to 10 
inches long, very stout. Flower trusses 4} to 6 inches diameter, very compact, 
ten to sixteen flowers per truss: flowers 1} to 2 inches diameter, very deep 
rich velvety crimson, centres Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4). [15] 

PICOTEE EDGED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Black- 
more & Langdon.) H.C, April 17, 1959. Plant 10 to 12 inches high, 12 to 14 
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read, vigorous, very free-flowering ; flower stems 8 to 10 inches long, 
a ower trusses 4 to 6 inches diameter, compact, fifteen to twenty 
flowers per truss; flowers 1} to 2 inches diameter, shades of bronze, red, 
crimson and magenta, florets edged with either yellow or white, centres 
golden yellow. [10] 

SOUTHLAND GIANTS. (Raised by Mrs. Holland, Southland, New 
Zealand, introduced and sent by Group Captain H. E. Bellringer, Gray 
Lodge, Cause End, Wootton, Bedfordshire.) H.C. April 3, 1959. Plant ro 
to 14 inches high, 12 to 15 inches spread, vigorous, free-flowering; flower 
stems 8 to 12 inches long, stout. Flower trusses 4 to 5 inches diameter, com- 
pact, twelve to sixteen flowers per truss; flowers 14 to 2} inches diameter, 
good mixture of colours including white, pale yellow, golden yellow, apricot, 
crimson, rosy cerise, rosy crimson, magenta, purple and bluish purple, 
centres yellow. [28 

SUTTON’S B CE, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd., Reading, Berkshire.) H.C. April 17, 1959. Plant 12 to 
16 inches high, 12 to 15 inches spread, vigorous, very free-flowering; flower 
stems 10 to 14 inches long, medium thickness. Flower trusses 3} to 44 inches 
diameter, compact, twelve to eighteen flowers per truss; flowers 1} to 1} 
inches diameter, mixture of bright orange, bronze and red shades, centres 
yellow. [12] 

SUTTON’S CRIMSON KING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C, April 17, 1959. Plant 10 to 14 inches high, 10 to 
12 inches spread, vigorous, free-flowering; flower stems 8 to 12 inches long, 
stout. Flower trusses 4 to 5 inches diameter, compact, twelve to sixteen 
flowers per truss ; flowers 14 inches diameter, a very deep rich velvety crimson, 
centres golden yellow. [16] 

SUTTON’S GIANT YELLOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C. April 10, 1959. Plant 12 inches high, 
12 to 14 inches spread, vigorous, very free-flowering; flower stems 10 inches 
long, medium thickness. Flower trusses 3 to 5 inches diameter, compact, ten 
to sixteen flowers per truss; flowers 1} to 1} inches diameter, Lemon Yellow 
(H.C.C, 4/1) florets blotched Orpiment Orange (H.C.C. 10). [8] 


INTERMEDIATE BEARDED IRISES 


Twenty-five stocks of intermediate bearded irises were received for trial 
at Wisley in the summer of 1957. The trial is restricted to intermediate 
bearded varieties over g inches, but not exceeding 20 inches in height. Three 
single rhizomes of each variety were planted on August 15, 1957, on a site 
between the Bowles Memorial Garden and the annual border. 

The trial was inspected on May 6, 1959, by the Joint Iris Committee of 
The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris Society and on its 
recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris 
Society has made the following awards to intermediate bearded irises as 
varieties for general garden use. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


TINKERBELL. (Raised by Mr. G. Douglas, introduced by Mrs. 
Nesmith and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn 
Road, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. May 6, 1959. Plant 8 to 10 inches high, 
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vigorous, compact, rapid increase. Flowering stems 11 inches high, erect, 
straight; flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 2} inches long, 14 inches 
wide, arching, Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/1). Falls 24 inches long, 1§ inches 
wide, flaring, Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/1) with blotch of Spectrum Violet 
(H.C.C. 735), brownish purple striation on white ground at base of petal; 
beard bluish white slightly touched yellow. Flowering from April 27, 1959. 
22] 

, LILLIPUT. (Raised by Mr. G. Douglas, introduced by Mrs. Nesmith 
and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) H.C. May 6, 1959. Plant 10 to 12 
inches high, vigorous, compact, fairly rapid increase. Flowering stems 
12 inches high, erect, straight; flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 
2} inches long, 1% inches wide, arching, Cobalt Blue (H.C.C. 44/3). Falls 2} 
inches long, 14 inches wide, flaring, Cobalt Blue (H.C.C. 44/3) with blotch 
of Methyl Violet (H.C.C. 39/ 1), greenish brown striation at base; beard 
greenish white. Flowering from April 28, 1959. [20] 

POGO. (Raised by Mr. G. Douglas, introduced by Mrs. Nesmith and 
sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) H.C. May 6, 1959. Plant 9 to 10 inches 
high, vigorous, compact, rapid increase. F lowering stems 104 inches high, 
erect, straight; flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 1% inches long, 
1} inches wide, arching, Aureolin (H.C.C. between 3/1 and 3/2). Falls 2 
inches long, 17's inches wide, flaring, Aureolin (H.C.C, between 3/1 and 3/2) 
with blotch of dark velvety brown; beard orange. Flowering from April 26, 


1959. [11] 


DWARF BEARDED IRISES 
The trial of dwarf bearded irises was planted on August 15, 1957, on a 


site near the Alpine House in the Rock Garden. The trial, which numbered 
forty-two stocks in 1959, is restricted to dwarf bearded varieties not exceeding 
g inches in height. 

The trial was inspected on April 27 and May 6, 1959, by the Joint Iris 
Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris Society 
and on its recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The British 
Iris Society has made the following awards to dwarf bearded irises as varieties 
for general garden use. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

BLARNEY. (Raised by Mr. Walter Welch, U.S.A., introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Astolat Nurseries Ltd., Peasmarsh, Guildford, Surrey.) H.C, 
April 27, 1959. Plant 6 to 7 inches high, very vigorous, compact. Flowering 
stems g inches high, erect, straight ; flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 
2} inches long, 1 inch wide, conical, pale greenish white. Falls 2} inches 
long, 35 inch wide, flaring, white, veined olive green with blotch of brownish 
purple; beard pale green. Flowering from April 17, 1959. [37] 

BLAZON. (Raised by Mr. Walter Welch, U.S.A., sent by Messrs. 
Astolat Nurseries Ltd. and Messrs. The Orpington Nurseries Co. Ltd., 
Crofton Lane, Orpington, Kent.) H.C. April 27, 1959. Plant 6 to 7 inches 
high, vigorous, compact and erect. Flowering stems g inches high, erect; 
flowers stiff. Standards 2 inches long, 1 inch wide, arching, tips adpressed, 
Bishops Violet (H.C.C. 34) veined Royal Purple (H.C.C. 834). Falls 2} 
inches long, 3% inch wide, incurved, flaring tips, Bishops Violet (H.C.C. 34) 
heavily veined almost black; beard orange. Flowering from April 21, , 1959. 


[24] and [25] 
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BLUE LAGOON. (Sent by Messrs. The Orpington Nurseries Co. Ltd.) 
H.C. April 27, 1959. Plant 5 to 6 inches high, vigorous, compact and erect. 
Flowering stems 7 inches high, erect, straight; flowers well proportioned, 
stiff. Standards 2 inches long, 1 inch wide, arching, tips adpressed, Cobalt 
Blue (H.C.C. between 44/2 and 44/3). Falls 2 inches long, ¢ inch wide, 
drooping, Cobalt Blue (H.C.C. 44/3) veined Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 37/1); 
beard pale blue. Flowering from April 13, 1959. [31] 

SUNDROP. (Sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn 
Road, Woking, Surrey.) H.C. April 27, 1959. Plant 44 to 54 inches high, 
vigorous, very compact. Flowering stems 6 to 7 inches high, erect; flowers 
well proportioned, fairly stiff. Standards 2} inches long, 1} inches wide, 
conical, tips adpressed, Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603/1). Falls 2? inches long, 
1} inches wide, incurved, Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603/1) veined Aureolin 
(H.C.C, 3); beard golden yellow. Flowering from April 20, 1959. [11] 


TALL BEARDED IRISES 


Two hundred and four stocks of tall bearded irises were grown at Wisley 
in 1959. Three single rhizomes of each stock were planted. 

The Joint Iris Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and The 
British Iris Society inspected the trial on May 22 and June 1, 1959, and on its 
recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris 
Society have made the following awards to tall bearded irises as varieties for 
general garden use. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


PATTERDALE. (Raised and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., 
Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey.) F.C.C. May 22, 1959. 
Described R.H.S. JOURNAL, 83, p. 484 (A.M. 1958). Flowering from May 16, 
1959. [135 

Sea teRS OF DOVER. (Raised and introduced by Mr. O. W. Fay, 
Wilmette, U.S.A., and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) A.M. June 1, 
1959. Plant very vigorous, compact, erect, rapid increase; foliage 22 inches 
long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 36 inches high, erect, straight, five- 
flowered. Flowers very well proportioned, stiff. Standards 3} inches long, 
3 inches wide, arching, tips adpressed, white. Falls 3} inches long, 3 inches 
wide, flaring, white with inconspicuous slight yellow veining at haft. Style 
and crest white; beard yellow. Flowering from May 23, 1959. [143] 

HEADLINES. (Raised and sent by Leonard W. Brummitt, Esq., 30 
Bloxham Road, Banbury, Oxfordshire ; introduced by Messrs. The Orpington 
Nurseries Co. Ltd., Crofton Lane, Orpington, Kent.) A.M. June 1, 1959. 
Plant vigorous, compact, erect, fairly rapid increase; foliage 18 inches long, 
glaucous green. Flowering stems 37 inches high, erect, straight, five- 
flowered. Flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 34 inches long, 2$ 
inches wide, arching, tips adpressed, white, finely pencilled purple with slight 
green and brownish purple veining at base. Falls 4 inches long, 2} inches 
wide, flaring, a much deeper velvety shade of Violet Purple (H.C.C. 733), 
shade «. white at haft with brownish purple veining. Style white, crest white 
overlaid violet; beard yellow. Flowering from May 30, 1959. [91] 

MELBREAK. (Raised and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) A.M. 
June 1, 1959. Plant vigorous, compact, erect, rapid increase; foliage 16 to 18 
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inches long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 36 inches high, erect, straight, 
five-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 2} inches long, 
2} inches wide, cupped, slightly arching, Majolica Yellow (H.C.C. 09/3) 
suffused Rhodonite Red (H.C.C. 0022/3). Falls 3} inches long, 24 inches 
wide, flaring, Majolica Yellow (H.C.C. 09/2) suffused Rhodonite Red (H.C.C. 
0022/2) with brown veining at haft. Style and crest amber, tinged rosy mauve; 
beard brilliant orange. Flowering from May 25, 1959. [61] 

PINNACLE. (Raised by Mrs. W. R. Stevens, Wanganui, New Zealand, 
introduced by Mr. Robert Schreiner, Oregon, U.S.A., and sent by Messrs. 
John Waterer, Sons & Crisp Ltd., The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berkshire.) 
A.M. June 1, 1959. Plant vigorous, compact, erect, rapid increase; foliage 
22 inches long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 34 inches high, erect, 
straight, six-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 3} inches 
long, 2} inches wide, cupped, slightly arching, white with single yellow 
veining at base. Falls 4 inches long, 2} inches wide, flaring, Straw Yellow 
(H.C.C. 604/1), white ground at haft with veining of Straw Yellow (H.C.C. 
604). Style white, crest white touched yellow; beard yellow. Flowering from 
May 24, 1959. [152] 

SARAH ELIZABETH. (Raised and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., 
C.B.E.) A.M. June 1, 1959. Plant very vigorous, compact, erect, rapid 
increase ; foliage 22 inches long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 42 inches 
high, very erect, straight, five-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, very 
stiff. Standards 34 inches long, 2} inches wide, arching, tips adpressed, a 
clear delicate blue near Butterfly Blue (H.C.C. 645/3), slightly deeper colour 
when first open. Falls 3¢ inches long, 374 inches wide, flaring, same colour 
as standards with slight inconspicuous green veining at haft. Style and crest 
pale blue; beard cream. Flowering from May 30, 1959. [181] 

SOUTH PACIFIC. (Raised and introduced by Kenneth D. Smith, 
Esq., Benedict Road, Damegan Hills, Staten Island 4, New York, U.S.A., 
and sent by H. Senior Fothergill, Esq., 12 Abercorn Place, London, N.W.8.) 
A.M. June 1, 1959. Plant vigorous, compact, erect, rapid increase; foliage 
22 inches long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 38 inches high, erect, 
straight, four-flowered. Flowers very well proportioned, stiff. Standards 34 
inches long, 3 inches wide, arching, tips adpressed, French Blue (H.C.C. 
between 43/2 and 43/3), very slightly suffused pale violet. Falls 3} inches 
long, 3745 inches wide, flaring, slightly deeper blue than standards. Style 
pale blue, crest blue; beard yellow. Flowering from May 29, 1959. [193] 

BRAITHWAITE. (Raised and introduced by H. J. Randall, Esq., 
C.B.E.) H.C. June 1, 1959. Plant vigorous, compact, erect, rapid increase ; 
foliage 18 inches long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 30 inches high, erect, 
straight, seven-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 3} 
inches long, 2? inches wide, cupped, slightly arching, Sung Green (H.C.C. 
000658/3), suffused Wistaria Blue (H.C.C. 640/2). Falls 3} inches long, 24 
inches wide, drooping, a deeper richer shade of Spectrum Violet (H.C.C. 
735) fading slightly towards margins, brownish purple veining on white 
ground at haft. Style pale lavender, crest lavender; beard golden yellow. 
Flowering from May 26, 1959. [100 

COPPER RIVER. (Raised by Mr. De Forest, U.S.A., and sent by 
H. R. Jeffs, Esq., 79 Seddon Road, Morden, Surrey.) H.C. June 1, 1959. 
Plant fairly vigorous, compact, erect, rapid increase; foliage 18 to 20 inches 
long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 36 inches high, erect, straight, seven 
to ten-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, fairly stiff. Standards 3 inches 
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long, 24 inches wide, arching, Indian Yellow (H.C.C. between 6/3 and 6/2), 
faintly veined and suffused Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 30/3). Falls 3 inches 
long, 2} inches wide, straight-hanging, copper-bronze overlaid velvety 
reddish purple, brown veining on white ground at haft. Style and crest 
yellow and pale bronze; beard golden yellow. Flowering from May 27, 1959. 
68 

: ELIZABETH ARDEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Kelway & Son Ltd., Langport, Somerset.) H.C. June 1, 1959. Plant 
vigorous, compact, erect, fairly rapid increase; foliage 18 inches long, 
glaucous green. Flowering stems 39 inches high, erect, straight, five- 
flowered. Flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 34 inches long, 2$ 
inches wide, arching, tips adpressed, Salmon (H.C.C. between 412/3 and 
412/2). Falls 34 inches long, 2} inches wide, flaring, cream, veined reddish 
brown and overlaid amber at haft. Style and crest very pale pink; beard 
bright orange. Flowering from May 23, 1959. [64] 

LOTHARIO. (Raised by Mr. Robert Schreiner, and sent by Messrs. 
Kelway & Son Ltd.) H.C. June 1, 1959. Plant very vigorous, compact, 
erect, rapid increase; foliage 20 to 22 inches long, green. Flowering stems 
36 inches high, erect, straight, five-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, 
stiff. Standards 34 inches long, 24 inches wide, conical, tips adpressed, 
Veronica Violet (H.C.C. 639/1). Falls 34 inches long, 24 inches wide, flaring, 
a slightly deeper velvety shade of Violet Purple (H.C.C. 733), Veronica 
Violet (H.C.C. 639/1) at margins with reddish brown veining at haft. Style 
pale greenish lavender, crest lavender; beard yellow. Flowering from May 
25, 1959. [101] 

PALACE GARDENS. (Raised and sent by H. Senior Fothergill, Esq., 
introduced by Messrs. Leavesden Nursery, Horsehoe Lane, Garston, Wat- 
ford, Herts.) H.C. June 1, 1959. Plant vigorous, compact, erect, rapid 
increase ; foliage 24 inches long, green. Flowering stems 36 inches high, erect, 
straight, five to seven-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 
4 inches long, 23 inches wide, arching, tips adpressed, Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 
603/2) gradually changing to sepia, suffused rosy purple towards margins. 
Falls 4} inches long, 2} inches wide, flaring, white at centre changing to 
Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603/1), margins heavily speckled and veined sepia 
and suffused rosy purple. Style yellow suffused rosy mauve, crest rosy mauve; 
beard yellow. Flowering from May 28, 1959. [178] 

RUBRIC, (Raised and sent by C. C. Hall, Esq., Tanglewood, 17 Soller- 
shott West, Letchworth, Herts.) H.C. June 1, 1959. Plant vigorous, fairly 
compact, erect, rapid increase ; foliage 24 inches long, glaucous green. Flower- 
ing stems 30 inches high, erect, straight, five-flowered. Flowers well propor- 
tioned, fairly stiff. Standards 2} inches long, 2;% inches wide, arching, tips 
adpressed, ground cream, veined a shade near Lilac Purple (H.C.C. 031/2). 
Falls 4 inches long, 23 inches wide, flaring, white, margins spotted and veined 
Lilac Purple (H.C.C. 031/3). Style yellow touched mauve, crest mauve; 
beard yellow and brown. Flowering from May 18, 1959. [98] 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS 
HAVE BEEN MADE IN 1959 


NARCISSI 


Narcissus ‘Acropolis’ F.C.C. April 14, 1959, as a show flower. 
Division 4, double Narcissus. Stem 20-22 inches long: flower 4% inches 
diameter; outer perianth segments 1# inches long, 1;% inches wide, 
slightly incurving and inflexed, blunt; perianth white with short orange 
segments interspersed. Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, 
Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘Golden Rapture’ F.C.C. April 14, 1959, as a show 
flower. Division 1a, trumpet Narcissus. Stem 20 inches long; flower 
5 inches diameter; perianth segments 2} inches long, 2 inches wide, 
slightly twisted, recurving, overlapping, reflexed, pointed, Canary 
Yellow (H.C.C. 2); corona 2745 inches diameter, 2} inches long, plain, 
mouth expanded and frilled, margins serrated and reflexed, Lemon 
Yellow (H.C.C. 4). Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, 
Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘My Love’ F.C.C. April 7, 1959, as a show flower. 
Division 2b, large-cupped Narcissus. Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. 
Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. This variety received 
an A.M. on April 7, 1957, and was described in the R.H.S. Journat, 
82, Part 10, p. 450 (October 1957). 

Narcissus ‘Arctic Gold’ A.M. April 7, 1959, as a show flower. 
Division 1a, trumpet Narcissus. Stem 18-20 inches long; flower 
3? inches diameter; perianth segments 14 inches long, 14 inches wide, 
somewhat twisted, incurving, overlapping, blunt, Aureolin (H.C.C. 3); 
corona 2 inches diameter, 14 inches long, ribbed, mouth expanded, 
frilled, margins crenate, reflexed, Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4). Raised 
and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘Border Chief’ A.M. April 7, 1959, as a show flower. 
Division 2a, large-cupped Narcissus. Stem 20 inches long: flower 
44 inches diameter; perianth segments 2 inches long, 1# inches wide, 
slightly incurving, overlapping, blunt, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1); 
corona 13 inches diameter, # inch long, ribbed, mouth expanded and 
frilled, margins crenate, Marigold Orange (H.C.C. 11/1). Raised and 
shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘Boscobel’ A.M. April 7, 1959, as a show flower. Divi- 
sion 2c, large-cupped Narcissus. Stem 17 inches long; flower 4 inches 
diameter; perianth segments 1? inches long, 1} inches wide, flat, over- 
lapping, white; corona 1} inches diameter, 1} inches long, ribbed, 
mouth expanded and frilled, margins serrate to crenate, white. Raised 
and shown by C. R. Wootton, Esq., 119 Lichfield Road, Bloxwich, 
Walsall, Staffs. 

Narcissus ‘Debutante’ A.M. April 14, 1959, as a show flower. 
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Division 2b, large-cupped Narcissus. Stem 15 inches long; flower 
4¢ inches diameter; perianth segments 1,4, inches long, 2;45 inches wide, 
twisted, recurving, overlapping, slightly inflexed, pointed, white; 
corona 1# inches diameter, 1,4 inches long, ribbed, mouth frilled, mar- 
gins serrated and reflexed, Chinese Coral (H.C.C. 614/1). Raised and 
shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘Deodora’ A.M. April 7, 1959, as a show flower, 
Division 2b, large-cupped Narcissus. Stem 20-22 inches long; flower 
4% inches diameter; perianth segments 2 inches long, 2;45 inches wide, 
somewhat twisted, incurving, overlapping, reflexed, blunt, white; 
corona 2 inches diameter, 1;)5 inches long, ribbed, mouth straight, frilled, 
margins crenate, white edged with very pale primrose, inside green at 
base. Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, 
Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘Kincorth’ A.M. May 5, 1959, as a show flower. 
Division 3c, small-cupped Narcissus. Stem 17 inches long; flower 
44 inches diameter; perianth segments 2 inches long, 1# inches wide, 
flat, incurving, overlapping for half their length, reflexed, blunt, white; 
corona 1% inches diameter, $ inch long, ribbed, mouth straight and 
frilled, margins crenate, white tinged with pale yellow, shading to green 
at centre. Raised by Brodie Gardens and shown by The Brodie of 
Brodie, Brodie Castle, Forres, Morayshire, Scotland. 

Narcissus ‘Pontresina’ A.M. April 14, 1959, as a show flower. 
Division 2b, large-cupped Narcissus. Stem 18-20 inches long; flower 
4% inches diameter; perianth segments 1# inches long, 2,4 inches 
wide, incurving, overlapping, inflexed, pointed, white ; corona 1,8; inches 
diameter, # inch long, ribbed, mouth expanded and frilled, margins 
serrated and crenate, Naples Yellow (H.C.C. 403/3). Raised and 
shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 

Narcissus ‘Rockall’ A.M. April 14, 1959, as a show flower. 
Division 3b, small-cupped Narcissus. Stem 22 inches long; flower 
4% inches diameter; perianth segments 1,;% inches long, 1# inches wide, 
slightly incurving, overlapping, slightly inflexed, pointed, white; 
corona 1# inches diameter, 3 inch long, ribbed, mouth expanded and 
frilled, margins serrated, Saturn Red (H.C.C. 13/1). Raised and shown 
by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 


Lilium ‘Limelight’ F.C.C. July 7, 1959. An excellent lily selected 
from the Aurelian hybrids, which received an A.M. on July 1, 1958, and 
is described in R.H.S. JouRNAL, 84, Part 1, p. 43 (January 1959). 
Exhibited by The Crown Estate Commissioners, The Great Park, 
Windsor, Berks. 

Agapanthus patens A.M. July 21, 1959. A native of Basutoland 
and the Orange Free State, this beautiful Agapanthus species is believed 
to be the original plant grown as A. mooreanus. ‘The exhibitor thought 
that the many plants now masquerading under this name were probably 
distributed as seed from the original plant and were variable hybrids. 
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The true plant has small linear leaves about } an inch wide and 11 inches 
long which are strongly ribbed on the back. The flower stalks are 
about 20 inches long and carry umbels of 20 to 25 Wistaria Blue Flowers 
(H.C.C. 640) each about 1} inches across, with recurving perianth seg- 
ments. Exhibited by The Hon. L. Palmer, F.L.S., V.M.H., Headbourne 
Worthy Grange, Nr. Winchester, Hants. 

Andromeda polifolia compacta alba A.M. April 14, 1959. 
This is a rare, pure white form of this well-known species, collected in 
the mountains north of Tokyo. The plant exhibited was 6 inches high, 
the leaves being 1 inch long, glaucous above and white beneath. The 
reflexed peduncles and calyces were also white, and there were from 
five to nine flowers in each flower head. Exhibited by Roy Elliott, Esq., 
15 West Drive, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Clematis ‘Etoile Rose’ A.M. July 7, 1959. Stated by the exhibitor 
to be a hybrid of C. texensis, this hardy free-flowering climber has ovate 
or roundish, slightly notched leaflets, and solitary urn-shaped, nodding 
flowers of Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 021/1) on slender stems about 6 inches 
long. The individual flowers, measuring 14 inches across, have four, 
lanceolate, petaloid sepals, about 14 inches long with a white band 
round the margin on the outer surface. The tips of the sepals recurve 
as the flower opens, making the mature flowers star-shaped. Exhibited 
by The Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 

Codonopsis ovata A.M. May 25, 1959. A slender and graceful 
perennial, this plant is a native of the Western Himalayas and South 
Kashmir. It was formerly much confused with C. clematidea, from 
which it differs in the corolla lobes being distinctly longer than they are 
wide, and in the absence of variegated markings in the centre of the 
flower. In the specimen exhibited there were eleven flowering stems, 
slightly hairy and purplish at the base, ascending to a height of 12 
inches, and bearing small ovate leaves. The drooping, solitary, foetid 
flowers, bell-shaped and borne on long peduncles, were Cobalt Blue 
(H.C.C. 44/3) in colour, veined with H.C.C. 44/2 on the outside, the 
inside of the flower being veined with Pansy Violet (H.C.C. 033). The 
flowers were ? inch long and 1 inch in diameter. Exhibited by H. 
Clifford Crook, Esq., 4 Alexandra Crescent, Bromley, Kent. 

Corydalis transylvanica A.M. March 10, 1959. This attractive 
Corydalis was first introduced from S.E. Europe by sIR WILLIAM 
LAWRENCE in about 1930. In the specimen exhibited there were five 
flowering stems, 34 inches high, each bearing from three to twelve 
flowers which arose from the axils of broadly cuneate, multifid bracts 
and were borne alternately on opposite sides of the stem. The flowers, 
including the upward-curving spur, were Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620/2) 
in colour, the inside of the petals being at first faintly flushed with 
Bishops Violet (H.C.C. 34/3), and later fading to this colour. Arising 
from near the base of each stem were two petiolated, pale green leaves, 
about 14 inches across. These were biternate; the primary divisions on 
partial petioles; the secondary ones sessile cuneate, trifid to multifid, 
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the whole resembling the leaf of an Aguilegia. Exhibited by Messrs. 
W. E. Th. Ingwersen Ltd., Birch Farm Nurseries, Gravetye, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. 

Cyclamen repandum A.M. April 14, 1959. Introduced from 
Greece at the beginning of the last century, this woodland species is 
found in countries bordering the Mediterranean from France to the 
Aegean. It requires shade in the summer and some protection in winter, 
though in the warmer parts of Great Britain it may do well outside in a 
sheltered situation. The leaves are broadly cordate, with the basal lobes 
not overlapping, and shallowly dentate, the lobes ending in spiny points. 
The leaves are rather dark green, variegated with white above, and a 
bright reddish purple beneath. In the plant shown the colour of the 
flowers was Tyrian Rose (H.C.C. 24/3), deepening to 24/2 at the mouth, 
with no spots or other markings. The fragrant flowers appear in April 
and May, and are long and elegant, with slightly twisted petals. 
Exhibited by Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen Ltd., Birch Farm Nurseries, 
Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Hemerocallis fulva A.M. July 7, 1959. Introduced into cultiva- 
tion in 1576, this vigorous species of Day Lily has spreading rhizomes 
and rather erect, linear, strongly ribbed leaves about 3 feet long and 
14 inches wide. The funnel-shaped flowers, about 44 inches across with 
rather wavy-edged perianth segments, slightly reflexed at the tips, are 
borne on branched scapes about 4 feet high and are basically Cadmium 
Orange (H.C.C. 8/1) suffused Apricot (H.C.C. 609) and overlaid with 
Oxblood Red (H.C.C. 008 23/3). Exhibited by L. M. Mason, Esq., 
Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Hosta crispula A.M. July 7, 1959. This very handsome species 
is often found masquerading in gardens under various names including 
H. fortunei albo-marginata, H. sieboldiana marginata and H. ovata late- 
marginata. ‘The large basal, ovate leaves, about 11 inches long and 
7 inches wide are strongly undulate, with seven to nine pairs of con- 
spicuous, lateral veins, and a broad, white margin; the petioles are 
about 18 inches long and narrowly winged. ‘The loose racemes of 
flowers, carried on a scape 2 feet or more high are funnel-shaped about 
1? inches long and shades of Mauvette (H.C.C. 537-—537/3) in colour. 
Exhibited by ‘The Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 

Hosta ventricosa A.M. July 21, 1959. A very distinctive, upright- 
growing Plantain Lily from Eastern Asia, with large broadly ovate- 
cordate, acuminate leaves, which are strongly glossy below, and have 
seven to nine pairs of prominent veins. ‘The leaf-blade measures about 
g inches long and 7 inches across and the furrowed petiole is about 
1 foot long and is strongly winged. The 3-foot flower stem carries a long 
raceme of lax flowers, each with a narrow tube abruptly widening into 
a campanulate limb. The flowers are about 2 inches long, Mineral 
Violet (H.C.C. 635/2-635/3) outside and Violet (H.C.C. 36/2) inside, 
interspersed with irregular white stripes. It is an excellent plant for the 
woodland garden, and is also suitable for the herbaceous border. 
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Exhibited by L. M. Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. 

Inula magnifica A.M. July 7, 1959. A vigorous herbaceous 
perennial which grows 6 feet or more high and is native to the East 
Caucasus; it is suitable for the back of the herbaceous border or wild 
garden. The thick, hairy stem carries large, ovate, dentate, long-stalked 
leaves about 12 inches long and 7 inches across, dark green and glabrous 
above and softly hairy beneath. The upper leaves are smaller and sessile. 
The flower heads are borne in a corymb about 6 inches across, with 
Saffron Yellow disk florets (H.C.C. 7) and ray florets of Lemon Yellow 
(H.C.C. 4). Exhibited by L. M. Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Ipomoea digitata A. M. July 7, 1959. A beautiful perennial con- 
volvulus suitable only for the warm greenhouse; the deeply digitate 
leaves each have five or seven entire, elliptic-lanceolate lobes, and the 
numerous bell-shaped, five-lobed flowers are about 3 inches across 
when fully open, shades of Mallow Purple (H.C.C. 630/1-630/2) on the 
outside and a glistening purple, corresponding to Doge Purple (H.C.C. 
732/2), inside. Exhibited by L. M. Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, 
Fincham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Jacquemontia pentantha A.M. July 21, 1959. A _ twining, 
perennial convolvulus from Brazil and Mexico, suitable for the intermed- 
iate house, with broadly ovate, cordate, acuminate leaves up to 14 inches 
long and 1} inches wide. The axillary cymes of five to twelve flowers 
about 1 inch across, are Gentian Bluein colour(H.C.C. 42/1—42) with five, 
narrow, triangular white stripes on the reverse of the corolla. Exhibited 
by L. M. Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Leptospermum cunninghamii A.M. July 7, 1959. A small ever- 
green Australian shrub, hardy in the South of England, which has been 
growing at Messrs. Hilliers’ nursery at Winchester for over 20 years. 
The small, obovate, greyish leaves are apiculate, about 4 to 4 inch long 
and } inch wide, and are covered in silky, white hairs. The small, white, 
five-petalled, Myrtaceous flowers are solitary, about } an inch across and 
are carried terminally on short, axillary branchlets. Exhibited by 
Messrs. Hillier & Son, Winchester, Hants. 

Lewisia tweedyi rosea A.M. April 14, 1959. The type plant of 
this familiar species is a native of the alpine region of the Wenatchee 
Mountains in Washington State, and received an Award of Merit in 
1901. In the present variety the colour of the flowers was near Neyron 
Rose (H.C.C. 623/1), shading down to a yellowish throat in the centre. 
Exhibited by Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen Ltd., Birch Farm Nurseries, 
Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Pleione formosanum A.M. April 1, 1959. There has been much 
confusion in the past as to whether it was justifiable to separate this 
species and P. pricei. The differences between the two have been well 
set out in the Bulletin of the Alpine Garden Society, Vol. 19, pp. 105-6 
and Vol. 23, p. 34, and on this occasion both species were on show and 
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certainly appeared sufficiently distinct to justify a separate award being 
given to this plant. In both specimens of P. formosanum exhibited the 
two upper petals and the three sepals were Imperial Purple (H.C.C. 
33/2) in colour, fading to white at the base. The labellum was white on 
the outside, with a fimbriate edge, while the inside was spotted with 
very pale purple, and the region of the lamellae tinged with pale yellow. 
The flowering stem was about 3 inches high. Exhibited by Dr. Henry 
Tod, Carnethy, Seafield, Roslin, Midlothian, and Messrs. Longmuir & 
Adamson, Holywood, Dumfries. 

Pink ‘Show Charming’. A.M. June 9, 1959. This variety has 
slender, wiry stems, some 18 inches long ; the flowers are single, 2} inches 
diameter, near Venetian Pink 420/2 in colour with a central zone, 1 inch 
diameter, of Claret Rose 021/1. The petals are smooth, broad and 
overlapping, the calyx strong and non-splitting. Raised and exhibited 
by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. 

Primula auricula ‘Blairside Yellow’ A.M. April 14, 1959. The 
flowers of this attractive primula are Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602) in 
colour, the coloration being very even, with no shadings or markings. 
They are about } inch across, and are held in an upright position, there 
being from three to six flowers to a head, and the whole plant being just 
under 3 inches high. The leaves in this specimen were about 1 inch in 
length. Exhibited by R. C. Elliott, Esq., 15 West Drive, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 

Primula jesoana A.M. May 25, 1959. A member of the section 
Cortusoides, this primula is a native of woods in Yezo and in the 
mountainous districts of Central Japan. It bears a strong superficial 
resemblance to Cortusa matthioli. ‘The leaves are more or less orbicular 
in outline, cordate at the base, and shallowly seven to nine-lobed, with 
sharply denticulate lobes. They are almost glabrous above, but very 
hairy on the veins beneath, and about 4 inches across. In the specimen 
exhibited the petioles were from 2} to 4 inches long, and densely pilose. 
The seventeen pale green scapes were also pilose, and about 12 inches 
high, each bearing from one to three whorls of five flowers, Phlox 
Purple (H.C.C. 632/1) in colour with a yellow eye, each flower being 
just over } inch across. The outside of the corolla tube was suffused 
and veined with Erythrite Red (H.C.C. 0027), and the calyx was pale 
yellow-green at the base. It is said to be a difficult plant in cultivation. 
Exhibited by Major and Mrs. Knox Finlay, Keillour Castle, Methven, 
Perthshire. 

Vaccinium ‘Concord’ A.M. July 21, 1959. This cultivated form 
of the Blueberry was given the award as a hardy ornamental-fruiting 
shrub. The ovate leaves are about 2} inches long and 14 inches wide, 
dark green above and grey-green beneath. The edible, somewhat 
flattened, globose fruits are blue-black in colour covered in a whitish 
bloom, and measure up to ? inch across. Exhibited by Mr. D. Trehane, 
Market Gardens, Ham Lane, Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 
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FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN PLANTS 


Verbascum bombyciferum A.M. June 23, 1959. A handsome 
herbaceous biennial, native to the southern region of the Bosphorus 
and variously known in gardens as V. ‘Silver Spire’, V. broussa or 
V. brusa, the latter name coming from the type locality of Brusa at the 
foot of the Bithynian Olympus. It is easily distinguished from other 
species by the thick, white, silky indumentum which covers the stem, 
leaves and inflorescence, though sometimes confused with V. lagurus 
which is less densely felted and greyer in colour. From the centre of 
the basal rosette of obovate leaves, about 16 inches long and 7 inches 
wide, the densely woolly, much-branched flower stem arises, carrying 
smaller short-stalked or sessile stem-leaves, and numerous Sulphur 
Yellow flowers (H.C.C. 1/1 to 1/3) about 1} inches across. The flowers 
are in three to seven-flowered clusters along the spike which is so 
thickly covered with woolly hairs that the bracts and calyces are hidden. 
Exhibited by The Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 

Vitex agnus-castus var. alba A.M. September 1, 1959. An 
attractive white-flowered form of the ‘‘Chaste Tree’’, an aromatic, 
greyish-tomentose rather spreading shrub which is native to Southern 
Europe and Western Asia. The type, with pale violet flowers, was given 
an A.M. in 1934. It is easily cultivated in the open, provided shelter, 
such as a warm wall, can be given, but is not suitable for growing outside 
in the colder parts of the country. In good soil it may reach 10 feet or 
more in height and is valuable for its late flowers which are borne more 
freely after a hot summer. The opposite leaves are digitately 5~7 folio- 
late, with lanceolate, usually entire leaflets from 2 to 6 inches long and 
up to ? inch wide. The flowers are borne in clusters on large, terminal 
panicles about 8 inches long, and the individual two-lipped flowers 
measure about } inch in length. Exhibited by The Director, The Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, Richmond, Surrey. 


FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Picea omorika nana, Cedrus libani R.S. Corley, 245 Cressex Road, High 
prostata aurea, Picea abies pachy- Wycombe, Bucks. 
phylla, Chamaecyparis pisifera erto- 
cotdes, Libocedrus decurrens intri- 
cata, Picea abies capitata, Pinus 
lapponica, Taxus baccata adpressa 
stricta 
Seed of Hybrid Californian Iris likely Lady Drewe Broadhembury House, 
to produce flowers in pink, apricot Nr. Honiton, Devon. 
and wine colours 
Gooseberries ‘Hepburn Prolific’, Mrs. Horace West, Bunches, Binsted, 
‘Glencrese Muscat’, ‘Bright Venus’ Nr. Alton, Hants. 
and ‘Lord Derby’ 
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Seed of Amherstia nobilis David E. Stewart, Mandalay, Nelly 
Bay, via Townsville, N. Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Platycerium sp. Stag’s Horn Fern Mrs. T. H. L. Spaight, The Elms, 
Batheaston, Bath. 

Tea roses—‘Madame Jules Grave- E. Birkett, c/o Milntown, Lezayre, 

reaux’ and ‘Miss Alice de Roths- Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
child’ 

Dendrobium regium Peter Smithers, M.P., Colebrook 
House, Winchester, Hants. 

Parthenocissus quinquefolia var. hir- Nicholas Kaye, Maidensgrove Farm, 


suta Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 
Tripteris hyoserotdes Mrs. K. H. Elkington, Frogholt 
House, Newington, Nr. Folkestone. 
Coccoloba uvifera (seed only) Mrs. J. C. Kinneberg, Darwin, 


California, U.S.A. 

Seeds or cuttings of New Guinea or R. W. Scoborio, Bonview Road, 
Indonesian Rhododendrons Ferny Creek, Victoria, Australia. 
Phlox nana var. ensifolia, Aquilegia R. B. Cain, 108, Springwood Road, 
jonesit, Campanula morettiana (and Roundhay, Leeds. 

its alba form) 


Sparmannia africana, Haemanthus Mrs. Gordon D. Henderson, 1724 


katharinae, Actinidia (male and Avenida Alvear, Buenos Aires, 
female), Datura suaveolens (seed Argentina. 
only) 

BOOK NOTE 


“Orchids of Peru.” Part II. By Charles Schweinfurth. 271 pp. Illus. 
(Chicago Natural History Museum.) $4.50 post paid. 

The second part of Mr. Schweinfurth’s account of Peruvian orchids continues the 
excellent standard already reached in Part I. The present part includes accounts of 
only twelve genera but among these are the two large and difficult genera, Pleuro- 
thallis and Epidendrum, each of which has between 100 and 150 species native in Peru. 

None of the genera included is of especial interest to orchid growers though 
Epidendrum contains a number of ornamental or well-known cultivated species such as 
E. ciliare, E. fragrans, E. ibaguense (syn. E. radicans) and E. xanthinum. It is probable 
however, that some of the other species mentioned in the book would be worth cul- 
tivating. Knowledgeable cultivators will be somewhat surprised at the inclusion of the 
genus Restrepia in Pleurothallis, since both in the vegetative condition, and in flower, 
plants belonging to the two genera are readily distinguishable. The appearance of 
the next part, containing the important cultivated genera, Cattleya and Laelia, will be 
awaited with special interest. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


CORRIGENDA 
R.H.S. Journau, Vol. 84, Part 10, October 1959, p. 480. Rhododendron wardii 
‘Ellesstree,’ A.M. May 5, 1959, should read: Rhododendron wardii ‘Ellesstee’ A.M. 
May 5, 1959. 
R.H.S. Journat, Vol. 84, Part 11, November 1959, caption to Fig. 163. Syringa 
ositkaea should read Syringa josikaea. Page 494. Lilac ‘Paul Thirton’ should read 
Lilac ‘Paul Thirion’. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 


V. 8. SUMMERHAYES 
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BE SuRE TO VISIT THE Fi, Or 
| 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL FLORAL SHOW 
TO BE HELD IN 1960 AT ROTTERDAM 


SPECIAL DAY VISITS BY AIR 


This wonderful show of flowers and gardens 
commemorates the centenary of the Royal Dutch 
Association of Bulbgrowers. 100 acres of daffodils, 
tulips, azaleas and other spring flowers. The trip also 
includes a visit to the famous Keukenhof in the centre 
of the bulb district with 63 acres of bulbs in the most 
perfect surroundings. 


Price, fully inclusive of lunch & entrance fees, 


Departure from Centra! London 8.30 a.m. 

on Saturdays 9th, 16th, 23rd, 30th April & B 
and 7th and 14th May. 
Return London 10.30 


p.m. 
The normal return fare by air is £15.19.0. so you see what a 
wonderful offer this trip is. 


For details apply: 


PEGASUS HOLIDAYS (riccanniy) LTD. 


320, Regent Street London, W.1. Tel: MUSeum 8171 


SO MANY 
USES FOR 


SYLGLAS 


GLAZING AND SEALING TAPE 


Syiglas is the answer to all sealing prob- 
lems — the tape with a hundred and one 
applications! For sealing, waterproofing 
lagging, caulking — for use on windows, 
roofs, drainpipes, gutters — for maintain- 
ing sheds, outhouses, greenhouses, etc. 
—for any sealing purpose, you can’t beat 
SYLGLAS! Syiglas is 100% waterproof 
and is the product of 30 years’ experience 
in waterproofing. 


Sylglas is also available in Cord or Mastic 
form. 


Get SYLGLAS from Seedsmen, Ironmongers, 
Builders’ Merchants, Hardware Merchants, 
etc. In case of difficulty, write to the 
manufacturers for the name of the nearest 
stockist. 


THE SYLGLAS COMPANY 


81 Knight's Hill, West Norwood, London, $.£.27 
Tel.: GiPsy Hill 4247 (5 lines) 
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BLACKMOOR ESTATE. 


LIMITED 


| od | 
‘FRUIT TREES & BUSHES: 


renowned for quality and reliability 


Only the very finest rootstock is used. Trees 
are now obtainable on the newest Malling- 
Merton ks. In addition the tried 
and tested E.M. VII and IX are available. 
Beeches and Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 
Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
and lucid, a real help. Pollination tables 
included, 


~BLACKMOOR ESTATE LID- 


Fruit Nursery Dept. j.R.H. 


LISS (Tel: Hana) HANTS 


A superb, standard series 
at a reasonable price 


Drawings of 
British Plants 


By S. ROSS-CRAIG, F.L.S. 


PART XIII (Umbelliferae—2. 30 plates) 
has just been published, 9s. 6d., as has 
VOLUME 4 (Paris X-XIII), 4os. 


Publication of the volumes of drawings is 
now forging steadily ahead. The purchase 
as they appear calls for little outlay. 
When complete, said J. S. L. Gilmour in 
the R.H.S. JouRNAL, “We shall then have 
as fine a pictorial record of our flora as 
any country in the world’. 


p™®™ Ask your bookseller to deliver each 
part as published. Parts I-XIII, issued so 
far, cost £5 13s. Od. net the set. Published 
by BELL, 6 Portugal St., London, W.C.2. 


The Famous name 
in FRUIT TREES & ROSES 


Every gardener knows the Famous name 
of LAXTON’S. With nearly a century of 
service supplying finest quality FRUIT 
TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS, etc., at most 
reasonable prices. 

You can be certain of complete satisfaction 
when ordering your requirements from 
Laxten’s. 

Send for our FREE 64 page colour illus- 
trated catalogue, which describes in great 
detail Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, etc., and 
from which you can order with every con- 
fidence. 


LAXTON Bros. (Nurserymen) Ltd. 
(Dept. 3), Bedford Nursery 
Brampton, Huntingdon 


The Directors of 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 


The African Violet Specialists 
NOTTINGHAM Established 1880 


tender sincere appreciation for the many 
letters of commendation for their Saint- 
—_ plants (and packing) season 1959. 
les have finished for this year, and will 
recommence end April 1960. 


Attention is drawn to the excellent quality 


of other horticultural lines produced in 
quantity. 


Hydrangea Hortensis in all the best 
modern sorts. These should be planted 
in every modern garden. 

Rose Trees—Lambley grown, are unsur- 
passed for vigour and quality. 


Decorative Shrubs and Trees etc. 


Lists of above—stamped addressed 
envelope please. 


House Plants. Our Mapperly nursery is 
stocked throughout with many thousands 
of these in over 50 well tried varieties, 


Descriptive lists and culture hints—3d. and stamped 
addressed envelope. 


“WE GROW ALL WE SELL” 
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The New 1960 Edition is an inspira- 
tion to all gardeners. 


Right up to date with many new # 
varieties in Flower and Vegetable 


seeds, Plants, Seed Potatoes, Bulbs, 
Fertilizers, etc. 


ow Volume Spraying 


A low priced portable outfit of proved | 
performance for spraying insecticides, fungi- 

rides, weedkillers, etc., in glasshouses. The 
sompressor and motor form a compact unit a 
weighing only 40 Ib. ready to plug in to 


electricity supply. Ample pressure is main- “f Fz . | | 


tained through along hose to the Model IM | 
gun fitted with quart container j 
B—larger pressure feed containers avail- / / 

Mable for continuous spraying. Also 

uitable for maintenance painting, / / 


Ikyre inflation, etc, Countrywide after- 
isales service. Recommended by Plant 
tProtection Limited. Deferred terms 
javailable. 


HANDISPRAY 
OUTFIT 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD (Division of Broom & Wade Ltd.) Dept. Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 


cP 347 
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and for. ] 
2 
1960 | 
dept. 23, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 
| — 


& ACCESSORIES for 
of John Innes 
ery & POTTING | COMPOSTS 


THE HORTAID COMPANY, Kegworth, By Derby 


save 
your fish 
from 


Herons... 


«+ + with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- 
ative NETTING. An entirely new, tested method 
of preserving your fish in os ponds — 
certain deterrent. Made ‘Dyed size. 
Price: 4/6 per sq. od, green 
6d. sq. yd. extra) 

% Write for descriptive leaflet to: 

MIDACRES LTD., 24, HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


BLUEBERRIES 


THE FINEST SOFT FRUIT CROP & 
FOR ACID SOILS 
WHERE HEATHER OR 
RHODODENDRONS GROW 


Booklet on cultivation and price list of the best 
varieties free on request from 
JAMES TREHANE AND SONS LTD. 


MARKET GARDENS, HAM LANE, LONGHAM, 
WIMBORNE, DORSET 


GARDEN SHEDS 
WANEY EDGE from @ 14s. 
SOFTWOOD F/E from £9 19s. 
CEDAR from 16s. 
GARAGES 

WANEY EDGE from £24 I5s. 
CEDAR from £29 15s. 
SHIPLAP from 63! Ss. 
ASBESTOS from £29 I4s. 
GREENHOUSES 

from 10s. 


SUN LOUNGES from £248s. 
Carr. paid England & Wales 
SEND FOR FREE LiSTS—FREE PLANS 
New easier terme trom 5°, 
All types of Fencing, Ladders, Gates, etc. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Barkham Road, Wokingham, 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


POPULAR COLLECTION: ‘Cottage Carnations ’— 
“Allwoodii* (mixed)—‘ Sweet Wivelsfield* (double) 
— ‘ Dianthus Sweetness ’ — ‘ Rainbow Loveliness’ 

Each of the above 2/6 per packet 

$ PACKETS (value 12'6) fer | 10/-, post 3d. 
CONNOISSEUR’S COLLECTION: ‘ Perpetual Flower- 
Carnations ’— ‘Hardy Border Carnations’ — 
w Pinks’. Each 3/6 per packet 

‘Cottage Carnations’ — ‘ Allwoodii Alpinus’ 

Each 2/6 per packet 

5 PACKETS (value 15/6) for 12/6, post 3d. 
Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue, it will 
help solve your gift 

problems. 
HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX (Wiveisfield 232) 


Cine Film Hire 


(Sound Projectors ONLY) 


16 mm. colour film ‘ Alpines at Home 
and in the Mountains’ with full sound 
commentary (16f.p.s.) available for hire 
to Horticultural Societies, Women’s 
Institutes, etc. 


£5.5.0 per showing (one hour) 


Details from: ROY ELLIOTT 
15 West Drive, Handsworth, Birmingham 20 
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IDEAL for 

INDOOR and 

GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


Godfreys 


for garden 
machinery 


The Mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 


J 
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and the = ||| 
“POPULAR” Standard Set 
ELECTRIC £5. 5.0 
STERILIZER : Electric Set 4 ay. 
be 
Send for brochures to:— eet 
| 
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= 
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There's an easier way Mr. Lacey 


A much easier way! The Tarpen-Strand way.... 

Flexible Drive attachment and nine speedy Workheads, 
specially designed for the job and driven by the idle 

power of most makes of motor mower, cultivator or 

motor scythe! ... This wonderful new source of power takes 
the toil out of nearly every task in the garden and garage. 


The Tarpen-Strand Chain Saw is so much faster and easier—ideal for 
cutting cord-wood into logs, lopping and felling trees—cuts 
") through 10 inch timber in seconds. Weighing only 8 Ibs., this 
Workhead is so light it can be used effortlessly by both men 
and women. Other Workheads, quickly interchangeable 
without tools include—12 and 17 inch Hedgecutters, 
Pruning Saw, Rotary Grass Cutter, Hoe/Tiller, 
Grinder Drill, Compressor Sprayer, Etc. 


Smithfield Show, Stand 117, December 7th-11th 


TARPEN-STRAND 


Write now for free illustrated brochure. 
TARPEN ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. TARPEN-STRAND DIVISION 
224 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, 8.W.3. Telephone: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We have a large acreage of name stock, ite" Roses, Peaches, Nectarines, 
lums and 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the tect , by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 


We sell 12 Ib. packs of apples. 


Tel 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


Ask for price list. 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


‘HART? 


Certified 
GRASS SEED 


Treated against birds and pests 
Cash with order, carriage paid, bags free 
“Standard”’ Mixture of Sheep's Hard and Red 
Fescue, Browntop, R.S. Meadow Grass, $.23, N.Z. 
Devon Eaver and 5.S. Ryegrass. 1-14 Ib. 3/- per Ib.; 
= ib. and upwards 2/9 per Ib. (cwt. rate). 
on request: (a) Grass Seed Mixture er 
Cher (b) Bulletin of Fertilisers and Horticultural 
indries. 
Pre-seeding Base Fertilizer yd.) 
1/- per ib., minimum 14 Ib. and upwards. 
RT (LONDON) LTD 
MAXWELL +> HA 
Trial om, orks 
1121 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 
Arborists Tree Surgeons 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
Telephone 454 
For strong Sussex grown 


ROSES 


Please send for Catalogue 


TREE PAEONIES 


Double-flowered varieties: 
Elizabeth. Bright rich pink. 
Louise Mouchelet. Light salmon-pink. 
Japanese singles: 
Renkaku. Large single white, free- 
flowering. 
Kokirin. Deep rose-pink. 
Nishiki Shima. Light coral pink. 
All at 25/- each; catalogue on request. 


THE SANDHURST NURSERIES 
SANDHURST * CAMBERLEY * SURREY 


AZALEA VIDA BROWN 


An unusually dwarf and compact Azalea, 
making a dense shapely bush no more than 18 ches 
high and wide. Completely and entirely 


— > The double (he 
Highly Commended after trial at Wisley 
Sturdy young bushy plants 11/6 each; 3 for 32/6; 
delivered fee for cash with 
Stewarts 
Narseries 


Rauovovenprons 

(1,100 species and varieties) 
SHRUB ROSES 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


*. 
PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 
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(Byfleet 2739) (Tel. 3972) 
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Your guarantee of quality 


Neal's 


KETTERING 


Supplied to Leading 
Horticulturists for over 
30 YEARS 


Finest Yellow Fibrous Kettering Loam as 
exhibited at the Chelsea Show. Also John 
Innes Composts, Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Nottingham Mar!. Quotations for any 
quantity, delivered by Rail or Road Trans- 
port to your door, or loaded on your own 
lorries if you collect. 


Special terms for Horticultural Societies. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. (DEPT. RHS) 
STATION ROAD KETTERING NORTHANTS 
Telephone: Kettering 3059 


| Wrife NOW for your FREE 


DOBIES” 


CATALOGUE 


Our 1960 catalogue will bring you details of the best new 
flowers and vegetables developed by leading plant 
breeders all over the world. All these, as well as a wide 
range of favourite flower and vegetable seeds, are offered 
at special money-saving prices. ir you want to be sure of 
having the very best strains of flower and vegetable 
seeds for your garden send the coupon below for a 
FREE copy of our colour illustrated Catalogue and 
Garden Guide. 


TO SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD 
(Dept. 14), 11 GROSVENOR STREET 
CHESTER 


Please send me when ready a FREE 
copy of your new seed catalogue. 


Name 


CHANGE OVER TO OIL, QUICKLY, 
CHEAPLY... 


Phillips Oil Burner 
Conversion Unit 


Now you can change your existing solid fuel 
boiler simply, quickly with the Phillips Oil 
Conversion Unit to secure the advantages of 
oil heating without the expense of changing 
the entire system— 


@ Water kept to 
desired tempera- 
ture without 
stoking. 

@ Week-end free- 

dom from atten- 

tion without fear 
of damage. 

@ Automatic oil 

feed, lit by match 

— extinguished, 

re-lit, regulated 

by easy control. 

Odouriless,quiet, 

safe and trouble 

free. 

No dust, smoke, 

soot or ashes. 

Easily converted 

back to solid fuel 

when required. 


Send for details and leoflet . . . 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


96 King William Street, Coventry 


ESTABLISHED 1725 


of Sawbridgeworth 


FRUIT TREES 
ROSES - SHRUBS 
HEDGING PLANTS 


Grown for the 
private gardener on correct 
stocks and true to name 


Catalogue on request, price 6d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 
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HOW GREEN IS MY VALLEY 


through extensive planting of ever-greens, 
such as:— 


MAHONIA JAPONICA (‘‘Bealei’’) 
SARCOCOCCA in variety 
VIBURNUM TINUS (‘‘Laurustinus"”’) 
VINCA DIFFORMIS (‘‘Periwinkle’’), 
all winter flowerers of extreme hardiness suited 
to any soil. 

Send for our catalogue, enclosing | /6 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston-on-Thames 

Telephone: KIN 0296 


GERANIUMS 
From the Caledonian Nurseries, 
Maidstone Road, Rainham, 
Telephone: Rainham 81520 


Our geraniums are 


Send for our latest cetalogue 


Kent 


* 


rown all over the 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides _ 
Into tra t holder. 

with for clear and 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 


Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. ue or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


For the 
BEST—PLANT BUNYARD’S 


be skill and experience gained over @ 
ears goes into the production of 
Kentish Fruit Trees. Send 
pow Han for a copy of our comprehensive 
Fruit Tree Catalogue and Planting 
Guide, listing all the best varieties at 
moderate prices. 


GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD 


(Dept. 20), The Royal Nurseries, Maid: 


Garden 
Dens... 


Uxbridge, Middx. 


Conservatories 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT 
24, Star Read, Hillingdon Heath, 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all 
tons. 


ECONOMICAL - STRONG - EASILY FIXED YOURSELF 


Close- woven. Height Stakes 
enciosing livestock, training planta, etc 
NOW or send for CATA- 


Es 
(wept. R) 15 moreton St, London, 8.w.1 | 42" 
(Tate Gallery 8332) 


“Riviera” Split Bamboo in 10 yd. 

Hazel and 
Osier hurdies and Teak Furniture, B..K 

GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel. 27! 


Write for Prices. 


ASHCOTT, Box 


YOUR PLANTS 


ARE you interested in 
MULCHING 
Your Flower & Shrub Borders 


We have a special grade of Extra Coarse 
Peat to offer. 


THE ECLIPSE COMPANY LTD., 
Somerset 


SEDGE PEAT 
PRODUCTS 


12, BRIDGWATER 


world 
id 
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illustrated catalogue. a 
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mm 
TREES” WATTLE FENCING 
en-made In 6-ft. lengths 
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4 r. Reduc. doz. 
Desp. 10/14 
arr. Free 100 
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FENCING AND GATES NEED 
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B.H.S. PO BLICA TIONS 


Some suitable books for Civristmas gifts 


The Lily Year Book. 1960 
Special Conferenee. Number 


This contains al! the papers and discussions given at t! x Lily Conference as well as 
other features and also has six colour plates; “An enlarged issue. 


igs., by post 26s, 


The Daffodil & Tulip Year Book. gor 


The Rhododendron & Cameliia Year 
Book, 1960 — 


These.are both full-length books iMldstfated im colour and black and white ‘and 
contain a series of articles which should $e of interest and help to all growing 
these plants, Their contributions range evet many countries and their importance 
is not limited to the year in which they are published. 12s. 6d., by post 145. 9d. 


Postage on two volumes sa,ig¢,, three volumes. 2s, 


A Revision of the genus Camellia 
By Rober Sealy 
A standard botanical work on the genus; 
Small Royal gto. £3 163, by post £3 t od; 


_ Asiatic Magnolias in Cultivation 


By G. H. 


An invaluable horticultural and botanical ~ on the finest group of Magnolias 
for gardens in this country, 


15 colour plates. 


Snowdrops and Snowflakes 


A study of the genera Galanthus and Leucojam 
Be Sir Frederick Stern, M.C., 
Cr, gto. bp post £1 Gs, 9d 


£3.38 by post £3 od, 


Obtainable fom THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HOR SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, EONDON, 
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HOW GREEN IS MY VALLEY 


through extensive planting of ever-greens, 
such as:— 


MAHONIA JAPONICA (‘‘Bealei’’) 
SARCOCOCCA in variety 
VIBURNUM TINUS (‘‘Laurustinus’’) 
VINCA DIFFORMIS (‘‘Periwinkle’’), 
all winter flowerers of extreme hardiness suited 
to any soil. 

Send for our catalogue, enclosing | 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston-on-Thames 

Telephone: KIN 0296 


GERANIUMS 


From the Caledonian Nurseries, 
Maidstone Road, Rainham, 
Kent 


Telephone: Rainham 81520 
* 


Our geraniums are grown all over the 
world 


Send for our latest cetelogue 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


BEST—PLANT BUNYARD’S \ 


The skill and experience gained over 
160 years goes into the production of 
our famous Kentish Fruit Trees. Send 
today for a copy of our comprehensive 
Fruit Tree Catalogue and Planting 
Guide, listing all the best varieties at 
moderate prices 


GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD 


(Dept. 20), The Royal Nurseries, Maid 


Conservatories 


Garden 
Dens... 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of al! descrip- 
tions. 

Hire purchase terms 
available. 
Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 
ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD., 


Dept. 24, Star Road, eo Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. HAYes 0657 


Craftamen-made 


Close-woven. Also ideal for heightening walls, | Height Stakes 
enciosing livestock, training planta, etc att 14/2 
ORDER NOW or send for FREE CATA far 18.4 13 
LOGUE of FENCING (all types), Gates, 245 1/6 
Arches. ete. VISIT OUR BHOW ROOMS. 6ft 29/11 19 
RURAL Special sizee to 

INDUSTRIES § | order. Reduc. doz. 

LTD lota. Deap. 10/14 


(wept R) 15 moreton St, London, 8.w.1 | Cam Pree 100 


~ ore GT 
(Tate Gallery 8332) 


“Riviera” Split Bamboo Screening in 10 yd. 
rolls, 4 ft., 5 ft. or 5 ft. 9 ins. high. Hazel and 


Osier hurdles and Teak Furniture, Wovenweod. 
GERALD GILMER LTD. 
TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel. 27/ 


YOUR PLANTS NEED 
SEDGE PEAT 
PRODUCTS 


ARE you interested in 
MULCHING 
Your Flower & Shrub Borders 


We have a special grade of Extra Coarse 
Peat to offer. 


Write for Prices 
THE ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD., 
ASHCOTT, Box No. 12, BRIDGWATER 
Somerset 
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R.H.S. PUBLICATIONS 


Some suitable books for Christmas gifts 


The Lily Year Book. 1960 
Special Conference Number 


This contains all the papers and discussions given at the Lily Conference as well as 
other features and also has six colour plates. An enlarged issue. 


1gs., by post 16s, 24. 
The Daffodil & Tulip Year Book. 1960 


The Rhododendron & Camellia Year 
Book. 1960 — 


These are both full-length books illustrated in colour and black and white and 
contain a series of articles which should be of interest and help to all growing 
these plants, Their contributions range over many countries and their importance 
is not limited to the year in which they are published, 125. 6d., by post 135. 94. 


Postage on two volumes 1s, 9d., three volumes 2s. 


A Revision of the genus Camellia 
By J. Robert Sealy 
A standard botanical work on the genus, 
Small Royal 4to. £3 10s. od., by post £3 135. od. 


Asiatic Magnolias in Cultivation 
By G. H. Johnstone, 0.8.8., V.M.H, 


An invaluable horticultural and botanical work on the finest group ef Magnolias 
for gardens in this country. 


15 colour plates. £3 3s. od., by post £3 6s. od, 


Snowdrops and Snowflakes 
A study of the genera Galanthus and Leucojum 
By Sir Frederick Stern, M.C,, F.L.S., ¥.M.H, 
Cr, gto, £1 5s. od., by post £1 6s. od. 


Obtainable_ from THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.r 
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AHOST OF USES 
FOR THE NEW 
‘HOSTESS’ BASKET | 


in the National Floral Arrangement Society 
Christmas Competition 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL 


VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 
Wednesday. 9th December 


For growing spring bulbs in 
For displaying cut flowers 
For arranging artificial lowers 
As an attractive fruit basket 
For cigarettes at party time 
To hand round sweets in 

For petit-fours and canapes 
For hospital gifts 


Distribured by PLANTOIDS LTD. Bromiey, Kent 


Printed by Spoltiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 
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Here’s something new and ayy i= 
— a small, all-metal basket ai 
with many a use in the home. re ‘ty 
of eye-catching tab 4 IK € 
decorations. Just sec how es Ne 
See the exhibits of 


